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THE IDEAL DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


Some time ago the editors of THE WRITER 
sent out a circular letter to the leading dramatic 
critics and theatre managers of the country, 
asking them what, in their opinion, an ideal 
dramatic criticism would be. The circular read 
as follows : 


Copyright, 1887, by Witt1am H. HI ts. 


Dear Sir :— 

We want above all other things to make THE Writer helpful, 
and to open its pages to discussion of practical topics. We 
should like to have discussed in an early number the question: 
“What is the ideal dramatic criticism ?”’ 

Will you kindly give us your answer to this question in from 
100 to 1,000 words, as you please? Questions that suggest them- 
selves as bearing on the main question are :— 

“Should the main motive of dramatic criticism be to inform 
the public or to improve acting?” 

‘* Should the criticism be written chiefly for people who have 
seen the play, or for other people ?”’ 

“Ts it within the province of the critic to hunt for defects, or 
should he content himself with pointing out glaring incon- 
sistencies or notable merits in a performance ?”’ 

“To what extent should counting-room influence affect criti- 
cism ?”” 

“* Does the acceptance of free tickets bias criticism ?”’ 

“Is enough acquaintance with the history of the drama and 
with famous actors to enable comparison, essential to good 
criticism ?”” 

Doubtless other pertinent points will suggest themselves to 
you. We believe that a full discussion of this matter by leading 
critics and managers will be of help to them, as well as to many 
others. 


A number of leading critics and theatre man- 
agers have responded to this invitation to 
express their The communications 
received from them are printed herewith, and 
will be found to be interesting reading. 


views. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 

“What is the ideal dramatic criticism ?” you 
ask. The question is a very interesting one, 
indeed, a very important one; never so impor- 
tant, I fancy, as at the present time, when 
rational and candid thought upon the drama is 
supplanted in most American newspapers — 
especially in the newspapers of New York — 
with aimless reporting and with what is known 

“gossip of the stage.” The eagerness of 
newspapers to attain popularity has led to a 
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treatment of the arts which is nothing re or 
less than brutal. Certain editors hz ¢ con- 
vinced themselves, apparently, that readers in 
this country prefer the crude and unthinking 
process of the reporter, so far as the arts are 
concerned, to the cautiously-intellectual process 
of the trained critic. Do the readers agree 
with those editors? I hope not, and! think 
not. We Americans are a nation of readers, 
and we read the best books —as well as the 
best newspapers. Why, then, let me inquire, 
should a newspaper which thinks with care on 
its editorial page refuse to think at all in its 
criticisms of the arts, or, more particularly, in 
its criticisms of the stage? I could mention 
twenty popular journals of England or France, 
each with a large circulation, which take pains 
to discuss the stage with intelligence and 
dignity. Are we, then, so far behind the people 
of Europe in our respect for the stage — we 
who, beside being a nation of readers, are a 
nation of alert theatre-goers? Or, what is more 
probable, do not our journals misrepresent our 
attitude toward the stage ? 

An ideal dramatic criticism for publication in 
the newspaper would be something like this: A 
criticism marked, in the first place, by complete 
frankness and honesty: not dogmatic, but 
individual, since individuality, while it may 
signify bent of mind in this or that direction, 
carries special strength with it; written by one 
trained to the work, experienced in research 
and observation, broad in his sympathies, disin- 
clined to judge by slight impressions or to 
accept the applause of a mob as definite praise ; 
by one who is willing, nevertheless, to weigh 
such applause against his own conclusions, or, 
if necessary, to modify these; by one, finally, 
who is familiar with literary methods, and who, 
in applying those methods to public statement, 
is independent of every influence except his 
judgment, his sense of justice, and his knowl- 
edge. Given the solid basis of criticism, as 
suggested here, the critic cannot strive too 
hard to avoid pedantry and-to be interesting. 
Some well-meaning and well-informed critics 
are dull; a dull criticism is as leaden as a dull 
book. 

No newspaper criticism is so thorough as 
that which is prepared on the French plan— in 


the form of an exhaustive weekly article. It is 
too much to expect, however, that our newspa- 
pers will accept that plan. In fact, many French 
journals have now discarded it, and nearly all 
the English journals have discarded it. It is a 
severe task to write at night, immediately after 
some noteworthy performance, and to write in 
such a way that every substantial principle of 
criticism shall appear next morning in the work 
of the critic. The training, therefore, which 
insures firm grasp of a subject must be supple- 
mented by the training which insures fluent, 
lucid, and accurate composition. 

The main motive of dramatic criticism is, I 
believe, to discriminate between the true and 
the false, whether in the public verdict, the play 
of an actor, or the work of a dramatist. The 
critic may fall into error, and he frequently 
does; but when he is the sort of a critic I have 
in mind he is less likely to fall into error than 
others are. If he is faithful to his business he 
will support his opinions with reasons, not 
with those vague and often violent impressions 
which are aired in the theatre; the strength 
of his opinions will be in proportion to the 
strength of his reasons. 

Dramatic criticism should, without doubt, be 
written chiefly for persons who have some 
acquaintance with the stage, just as book criti- 
cism is written for persons who buy books; it 
does not follow, however, that dramatic criti- 
cism should be incomprehensible to any class 
of intelligent readers. 

It is certainly the province of the critic to 
point out defects in stage work, though it is not 
his main duty to hunt for them at the expense 
of merit. An actor may have startling faults 
and yet be a good, or even a great, actor. 
What is most prominent in a play or in an actor 
should be the first thing, and the thing most 
thoughtfully, considered. 

A newspaper which permits its “ counting- 
room” to interfere with the honorable discharge 
of a professional duty has no need of a dramatic 
critic. 

The acceptance of free tickets by a news- 
paper should not bias the judgment of its critic. 
When it does, either the critic or the news- 
paper must be painfully susceptible. 

In reply to the last question —“Is enough 
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acquaintance with the history of the drama and 
with famous actors to enable comparison essen- 
tial to good criticism?” I say without reserve, 
yes. Standards are formed by practical com- 
parison. The critic should have a close 
acquaintance with all methods of play-writing 
and with all accepted methods of acting. An 
ignorant writer might be tempted to call a 
mediocre play great, because he has no rational 
conception of greatness in plays. An actor who 
pleases him may seem perfection, because he 
has no true idea of perfection. The chaos of 
dramatic criticism in our newspapers has 
already lifted a mass of commonplace to the 
pinnacle of genius. 
George Edgar Montgomery. 


(Formerly dramatic critic of the New York Times.) 
Tue Autuors’ CLus, New York. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 

Not being a “literary worker,” I doubt if I 
can add any interest to the columns of a maga- 
zine published in their behalf. Still, I will 
reply to your question, — “What is the ideal 
dramatic criticism?”—by saying that as we 
have no standard by which to judge dramatic 
matters of any kind, the “ideal dramatic criti- 
cism” is that furnished by the patrons of the 
drama for their individual use. 

During a managerial career of more than the 
third of a century I have been unable to dis- 
cover any beneficial effect upon theatre-goers 
by the dramatic criticism served through the 
columns of the daily newspaper, and yet I have 
frequently encountered that which might be 
looked upon as ideal, but which, upon inquiring, 
I found my paying patrons did not care to read. 
I have therefore reached the conclusion that 
daily paper dramatic criticism is about as useless 
as Henry George’s Anti-poverty Society, — that 
is, as useless to the best interest of the patrons 
of the drama as George’s theories are to the 
best interest of the human race, each merely 
serving as an ingredient for the hash which the 
newspaper serves us daily in such large quanti- 
ties that we are unconsciously impressed with 
the necessity of devouring quickly, without 
thought as to digestion. 

To reply to your list of sub-questions, as to 
“what should be the motive of dramatic criti- 


cism,” “the province of the critic,” the “influ- 
ence of the counting-room,” “free tickets,” 
“acquaintance with famous actors,” etc., etc., 
would require a treatise on the subject too long 
for your magazine, and | doubt if the “ game is 
worth the powder,” believing the public would 
take no more interest in what I might say than 
in the many well-written dramatic criticisms 
frequently “born to die unknown,” and I will 
therefore conclude by advising your readers, if 
patrons of the theatre, to become their own 
critics, being careful to discriminate wisely 
between the worthy and worthless material 
placed before them, and to avoid being caught 
with high-sounding adjectives in advertise- 
ments, which, as a rule, are most lavishly 
applied to mediocre players and inferior enter- 
tainments. 


F. H. Mc Vicker. 


McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 


“Ideal dramatic criticism ” implies the happy 
union of a number of elements, each simple, 
and yet each difficult to find. 

There is, first, a knowledge of what makes a 
play good or bad in itself, independent of its 
representation, and of the logic of human na- 
ture, whereby to judge if the development of 
individual character within the scenes, whose 
general relation is the primary consideration, 
be true. 

Then there must be an understanding of the 
means to be used in representation, and of the 
modifications which speech, motion, and atti- 
tude must undergo when men and women be- 
come dramatis persone. This includes at 
least a theoretical knowledge of the principles 
of delivery and gesture — not as taught by any 
one school, but as shown in the best work of 
many artists, painters, sculptors, and orators, 
as well as actors; because the composition of 
the living and moving stage picture should be 
based upon the same laws of expression which 
would be consulted in designing a painting or a 
group of statuary. 

Then the critic, thus equipped with the 
canons of judgment in composition, in speech, 
and in gesture, must have the experience of 
long and patient observation, whence he has 
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learned the possible flexibility of those canons 
in application to practical problems, in order 
that he may develop in himself that most im- 
portant quality —comsideration. He must be 
quick to see and understand the quality and 
value of the actor’s personality, to recognize 
how far his apparent merits and demerits are 
the accidents of his nature and how far they 
are attributable to the state of his art and the 
amount of his study. The critic should know — 
what the layman almost never does — the cause 
of the effects, agreeable or otherwise, which 
the actor produces, and should be as careful as 
able to discriminate so nicely in his judgments 
that the profession and the person shall not be 
confounded either in praise or blame. Here 
lies, perhaps, the crucial test of fine criticism; 
it is hard not to be too favorably impressed by 
a fascinating person, a magnetic manner, a rich 
voice, or a graceful bearing, as, on the other 
hand, it is hard not to be at least disaffected by 
their opposites. When the critic has learned 
to decide how much it is right to require of a 
given individual in the impersonation of a given 
part, he is well on his way to perfection. 

Then criticism must be independent in all 
respects. Not only from the bias that comes 
insensibly from personal acquaintance with 
actors and managers —a relation to be avoided 
so far as possible— but from the influence or 
dictation of employers and editors. The critic 
should be absolutely free to say nothing until 
he is satisfied in his own mind as to what he 
wishes to say, and then he should be free to 
Say it exactly as he wishes. If he possess the 
qualifications already mentioned and be a gen- 
tleman, he can be trusted to make no rash 
statements, use no extreme language, provoke 
and carry on no controversy, and give no un- 
usual opinions without indicating his reasons. 
There is almost no managing editor who is as 
competent as a proper critic to say when a play 
should be reviewed or at what length, and if 
there be on any particular day a disagreement 
as to the space to be occupied by a criticism, 
it will be better to defer publication for a day 
or two until space can be spared, unless the 
critic himself be satisfied to reduce his copy to 
the limit of the moment. Such a critic as this 
sketch implies knows his public, understands 





the amount of interest due to a given drama 
or excited by it, and stakes his own credit and 
honor as much in the quantity as the quality of 
his article. The interference of an editor with 
a competent critic is an injustice to the reader 
as well as to the writer, and is sure to injure 
the prestige and the value of the paper. 

Counting-room opinions and wishes should 
be beneath consideration by critics, and ought, 
if possible, to be strangled at birth. The paper 
whose critics are free, fair, and fearless, will 
always have its full share of advertising, be- 
cause it will be read and trusted by a public 
which managers must reach. A foolish or ill- 
tempered manager may sometimes stop his 
advertisement; but the paper which can feel 
the loss of a theatrical advertisement or two 
must be hopelessly weak and useless quite. 
In like manner, the use of gratuitous tickets is 
not worth thinking about. Managers know as 
well as anybody else that their advertisements 
are worth their price, and the least average 
comment given by a responsible and respecta- 
ble critic is worth in “reading notice ” space a 
good deal more than a couple of seats could be 
sold for. : 

When his fit status is once established, the 
critic’s duties are many, and not the least of 
them is that of being helpful. It is in his 
power to show the public why certain things 
are right or wrong, thus broadening and 
strengthening its power to judge and recipro- 
cate by sustaining him, and it is also his to 
indicate to the actor—that which no mirror 
can show him — wherein he succeeds or fails in 
carrying out his own ideas and plans and in 
fitting to an author’s ideal a human actuality. 
Perhaps the public has the first claim upon the 
critic’s care, because the public is the majority, 
because it has not access to the means of 
education and improvement which the actor 
has, and because it Jays for the theatre. But 
the actor also has his rights, and he is entitled 
to be shown the bases of the verdicts in which 
he is concerned. 

The apportionment of the weight of judg- 
ment between the merits or demerits of the 
stage, as between the needs of the public and 
the players, must necessarily depend on variable 
considerations —the nature of the play, the 
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standing of the actors, the intelligence and 
information of the public, etc. The complete 
critic, well read, full of experience, rich in 
standards of comparison, strong in self control, 
and honest in earnest desire to do justice and 
yet deal kindly, may be safely trusted to decide 
that matter, with all others, as the needs of each 
occasion indicate. 


Howard Malcom Ticknor. 
The Beacon, Boston. 





To the Editors of The Writer :— 


Your question as to dramatic criticism refers, 
I suppose, to newspaper criticism. An essay 
upon a dramatic performance for a magazine, 
review, or book, has different essentials from a 
newspaper notice, and this should be clearly 
understood in discussing the subject. 

A newspaper has two phases. First, it tells 
the public the news of the day. Secondly, it 
represents and expresses the sentiments of the 
public. These principles should regulate the 
dramatic critic of a newspaper. 

As a reporter, he ought to tell his readers 
what sort of a play was produced; how it was 
acted and mounted; what the audience thought 
of it, and whether it be worth seeing. Asa 
critic, he ought to tell the actors and managers 
how the faults of the representation can be 
amended; whether it is likely to please the 
public, and, if not, why not; and to distribute 
impartially praise and blame as they are 
deserved, giving his reasons for his opinions, 
so that every reader, professional or otherwise, 
may be able to judge of their value. 

This, to my mind, is ideal newspaper criti- 
cism of the drama: A report of the perform- 
ance for the general reader and a review of the 
play and acting for professionals. 

It may be as brief as a paragraph; as witty, 
as picturesque, as sensible, as the writer is able 
to make it; but, if it combine the two requi- 
sites mentioned, it is sure to be interesting 
to éverybody and useful to managers and 
actors. 

The influence of the business office is fatal 
to criticism. If a play is to be praised, not 
because it is good, but because it is largely 
advertised, a writer of notices, not a critic, is 
needed. If a play is to be attacked because 


the advertisement is withdrawn, a blackmailer, 
not a critic, should be retained on the staff. 
Many papers refuse to notice the productions 
at theatres not advertised in their columns. 
This is withholding from the public legitimate 
news. 

The acceptance of free tickets has nothing to 
do with criticism. Free tickets are an invita- 
tion from the manager to the paper to report 
the performance. The paper accepts them and 
hands them to its representatives. If free 
tickets were not forwarded, the paper, not the 
critic, would pay for his seats. Does the press 
badge that passes a reporter through the lines 
at a fire influence his account of the fire? No 
more should free tickets influence criticism. 

An acquaintance with the history of the 
drama and with the performances of great 
actors and with the practical workings of the 
stage is essential to a good critic, because with- 
out it he cannot give an accurate estimate of a 
performance. If ignorant, he may praise a play 
which is merely a plagiarism from some 
standard drama; he may eulogize an actor who 
is only imitating some well-known comedian; 
he may demand effects impossible on the stage; 
he may condemn a manager who is complying 
strictly with the traditions of the profession; he 
may hail as a discovery of his own talent in 
play-writing or in acting which has been previ- 
ously exploited; or he may neglect to make 
reasonable allowances for beginners. 

For example, the Mew York Herald has no 
dramatic critic and sends reporters to the 
theatres. One of them recently printed in 
detail the plot of “The Lady of Lyons.” The 
Star Theatre, New York, has doors on two 
streets. A reporter of the Sum went in at one 
door, saw an act of a play, wrote a criticism of 
it, and then, leaving the theatre, saw the other 
door, imagined that he had found another play- 
house, saw another act, wrote another criti- 
cism, and both articles were published in the 
same issue. Three years ago a reporter on the 
Times announced his intention to “kill bur- 
lesque.” Since then burlesques have had the 
longest runs on record in America, and the 
reporter has retired. He might as well have 
determined to “kill” humor, and show, and 
jollity. Such samples of incompetent criticism 
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are literally too numerous to mention. The 
daily press abounds in them. 

In an experience of over a quarter of a 
century, both as theatrical manager and theatri- 
cal critic, I have found that the plain rule of 
telling the truth about plays and players, as 
about everything else, is most advantageous to 
newspapers and theatres. But the truth may 
be told with discretion, with delicacy, and with 
generous sympathy, and these qualities mark 


the true critic. 
Stephen Fiske. 
The Spirit of the Times, New York. 


To the Editors of The Writer : — 

At this time, when many authors incline so 
far to be their own critics as bitterly to resent 
unfavorable consideration of their works — 
plays especially — your question, “‘ What is the 
ideal dramatic criticism?” is most opportune. 
Discussion of it may be profitable. 

Unfortunately, ideals are subjective and in- 
tangible; but we may accept as ideal that 
which a consensus of educated minds approves 
as such; and, if I do not mistake that ground 
of common agreement, ideal criticism, in what- 
ever sphere of art, is that which promotes the 
best interests by the noblest means, that sees in 
the large way and does not squint at details, 
that cares as much for purpose as for execution, 
and that is not less mindful of moral truth and 
human sentiment than of mechanical nicety 
and ingenious effects. 

As I think the drama is the chief, because 
the embodiment, of all the arts, I am of the be- 
lief that dramatic criticism should be the most 
studious, exact, artistic, and candid of all crit- 
icism, having a high aim and recognizing a 
grave mission, for it is didactic as well as 
esthetic. The dramatic critic begins to be 
valuable when he ceases to be an enthusiast 
and becomes conscious that he is a fallible 
creature with more than a personal responsibil- 
ity. There can be no common rule to this 
essential conclusion; but, however graceful and 
accomplished a writer, until he has reached this 
conclusion the critic will betray to the intelli- 
gent reader deficiencies that must rob his work 
of sound critical value. Nothing is more dead- 
ly to criticism than the frailty of personal bias. 


It will better withstand the enthusiasm of 
ignorance. 

In reply to the question whether the main 
motive of dramatic criticism should be to in- 
form the public or to improve acting, I can 
present only the opinion that criticism must 
tend both to instruct the public and to benefit 
the actor, or it fails of its function, since these 
offices are all there is to criticism, and they are 
inseparable. It is a matter of choice, perhaps, 
with the critic whether he shall write to be 
understood only by those people who have seen 
the play, or by others; but it seems to me a 
waste of industry, time, and space to write an 
article that shall be intelligible only to those 
who hold a key to it. The “ideal criticism ” is 
self-explanatory, for it is logical; it has its 
premises as well as its conclusions, and is a 
thing complete in itself. 

Your fourth question is a contradiction in 
terms. The counting-room never influences 
criticism. Where the counting-room is, crit- 
icism is not. The journal that prostitutes its 
dramatic department to the advertising columns 
has nothing to do with criticisn. Venal puffery 
and resentful censure are as far removed from 
criticism as honesty is removed from those who 
play fast and loose with the confidence of their 
readers at so much a line. What is true of the 
paper that sells its art columns, is equally true 
of the critic who permits his judgment to be 
ruled by selfish and personal considerations. 
Of course, free tickets can have no other in- 
fluence with the critic than to secure his attend- 
ance on the play. It is only our rural brother 
who takes pay for a “notice” in tickets for the 
family. 

Hardly does it seem necessary to say that 
some acquaintance with the history of the 
drama and with the biographies of famous 
actors is essential to good criticism. The prop- 
osition is self-evident. Few sensible writers 
seriously undertake to become critics without 
making a study of these and kindred matters, 
especially the essays of scholarly critics. But 
I submit that there is danger in too zealous de- 
votion to things past. There is nothing in 
literature more abominable than pedantic crit- 
icism, with its studied quotations and stale 
citations; and nothing can be more unjust or 
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false to the conditions of the modern stage than 
conclusions based on the formule and findings 
of writers who observed an entirely different, 
and probably far less admirable, theatrical 
state. As well might we restrict a knowledge 
of astronomy to the discoveries of the Chal- 
deans as be ruled in dramatic criticism by the 
views and opinions even of such learned and 
profound critics as Hazlitt, or such delightful 
ones as Charles Lamb. Thought and the world 
have changed much since then; and in con- 
temporaneous criticism, in England, in France, 
in Germany, in the United States, we have 
examples of elegant diction, pure style, clear 
judgment, and luminous thought, inferior not at 
all to the earlier standards. Dramatic criticism 
in America is not yet ideal; but a great deal of 
it is honorable alike to literature and to art. 


Elwyn A. Barron. 
The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 

I have not the time to write you on the sub- 
ject of “criticism.” Beside the replies to ques- 
tions enclosed I merely wish to say that the 
best-acted plays are not always seen by the crit- 
ics, unless they attend more than once. Judg- 
ments of first night performances are the worst 
for actor and for author, so far as the purpose 
of good and effective criticism is concerned, for 
it is then, in the presence of the first audience, 
that the actor encounters the impression that his 
part makes, and it is from that performance that 
he is largely enabled to grasp its true propor- 
tions. Until he receives this impression from 
the audience his part, so far as his acting is 
concerned, is a mere sketch, and until the 
author has received the same all-important and 
inspiring experience wrought from the con- 
sciousness of so many attentive, sympathetic 
souls, who are moved where he least expects it, 
and who remain dumb where he hoped for 
enthusiastic approval, and has touched and re- 
touched the play again, it cannot be said to have 
received proper judgment from the critics. 
Thus on first nights the critic comes with 
his critical faculties severely attuned, while 
those on whom he exercises his functions are 
at their worst. The first night should be 
treated from the reporter’s standpoint. Criti- 


cism should be delayed until after three or four 


performances. Daniel Frohman. 
The Lyceum Theatre, New York. 


[Mr. Frohman answers the questions as fol- 

lows :— 

‘Should the main motive of dramatic criticism be to inform 
the public or to improve acting?’’ Both. 

“Should the criticism be written chiefly for people who have 
seen the play, or for other people?’’ Both. 

** Is it within the province of the critic to hunt for defects?”’ 
No. 

** Should he content himself with pointing out glaring incon- 
sistencies or notable merits in a performance?’’ Yes. 

“‘To what extent should counting-room influence effect criti- 
cism?”’’ None. 

** Does the acceptance of free tickets bias criticism ?’’ 
press, no; with outsiders, yes,— generally against the play. 

“Ts enough acquaintance with the history of the drama and 
with famous actors to enable comparison, essential to good 
criticism?”’ No.] 


With 


To the Editors of The Writer : — 


Your sub-questions show that your principal 
question, — “ What is the ideal dramatic crit- 
icism ?”*—is intended to cover only newspaper 
notices of theatrical performances. Now, 
although a publication of the character and 
aim of THE WRITER may properly treat of 
ideals, these are beyond the scope of a daily 
newspaper, which should deal with facts, and, 
in its editorial and critical articles, should ex- 
press such opinions only as are practical — not 
ideal. Dramatic criticism, as a customary 
department, ought, I think, to be subject to the 
accepted rules which govern, or are supposed 
to govern, all matter published in daily papers. 
The public looks to these, first, for news; sec- 
ondly, for such practical opinion as, written by 
men and women who are understood to have 
bestowed special thought on this or that topic, 
ghall elucidate the news; thirdly, for entertain- 
ment. The dramatic critic should not forget 
that he is, above all, a reporter; his judgment 
of actors and plays is worth reading only when 
it is absolutely impartial, and bears on facts 
and not on theories; and he may be as enter- 
taining as wit and fortune will. The higher the 
standard of culture, refinement, and morality in 
a critic’s daily habit of thought, the more trust- 
worthy will be his record of facts and his 
weighing of them in what we call criticism. 
There 1s no question, I think, that a newspaper 
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ought to be truthful, independent, and just. So 
ought its dramatic criticism; it cannot then fail 
to exert an influence for the improvement of 
acting. 

I believe that the main motive of newspaper 
dramatic criticism should be to inform the 
public, chiefly the people who have xof seen 
the play, that the proper critic, being a man of 
sense, taste, and charity, will not hunt for de- 
fects, and will point out glaring inconsistencies 
and notable merits; that he should be biassed 
by no consideration outside his duty to the 
reader; and that, as each dramatic era is better 
than its predecessor, historical comparison is 
useless. Information of almost any sort is of 
use toa critic, and much observation of good 
acting is necessary before one can be a critic. 

When a man signs an article, he may air 
what idiosyncrasies he will. When he writes 
simply as critic, and not as individual, he ought 
to make himself, as nearly as possible, an 
epitome of the opinion of the general public — 
not breaking butterflies on the wheel of austere 
censorship, since these ephemera mnocuously 
amuse us, or sneering at the simpler forms of 
art or entertainment because he admires, or 
conceits that he admires, only the master- 
pieces of genius. These errors | take to be no 
better than lauding unworthy things; and the 
avoidance of both—the maintenance of a 
charitable poise —is the one subjective essen- 
tial of good criticism. 

It is not antagonistic to a critic’s function to 
-be mindful that actors, directors, and play- 
wrights sometimes know more of their trades 
than he does. Finally, a critic, to do his re- 
porting truly, must discern the good without 
advertisement, and attack the bad though it call 


itself the best. Maybury Fleming. 
The Mail and Express, New York. 


To the Editors of The Writer :-— 


Criticism is the honestly expressed views of 
the critic, and from my standpoint ideal dramatic 
criticism is that which commends all the good 
and condemns all the bad in a performance. 

To be of value the critic must have the 
qualifying essentials, intelligent familiarity with 
his subject and unimpeachable integrity of 
character. 


The aim of the critic is to give correct in- 
formation to the public, as well as to incite the 
actor to correctness of style and ~- method. 
Criticism should be written for the enlighten- 
ment of those who have not witnessed a per- 
formance. The critic should confine himself to 
the commendation of its merits and protests 
against its defects. A gentleman, he cannot 
grovel or burrow in search of weaknesses, and 
the counting-room does not influence him. The 
acceptance of free tickets does bias criticism, 
as a score of deadheads will carp and cavil 
more than ten thousand paying patrons. 


H. A. M’Glenen. 
The Boston Theatre. 


To the Editors of The Writer : — 

Whatever else it may be, the ideal dramatic 
criticism should be fair and considerate. 

No man who assumes that there can be but 
one well-founded opinion about a school of 
drama or a method of acting, is broad-minded 
enough to be a critic, though he may know 
Shakespeare by heart, and have all the dialogue 
of the “ good old comedies ” at his tongue’s end. 

People differ regarding books. They are 
very far from agreeing about art, not to mention 
science or religion. Why should they all be 
sternly bidden to like the same play or to admire 
the same actor, on pain of being excommuni- 
cated from the company of the cultivated and 
the appreciative ? 

While, therefore, a critic should always be 
ready “to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him ” regarding play or player, he should never 
forget that there are other points of view than 
his own, or seek to depreciate honest differ- 
ences of opinion. 

No critical judgment should stand in the way 
of recognizing facts. The critic may not laugh 
or applaud with an audience, but he is bound, | 
think, when a piece meets with unmistakable 
popular approval, to note the truth frankly. 

A dramatic criticism is simply one man’s 
judgment on a performance. The responsible 
critic should possess, of course, some knowledge 
of the history of the drama, and have a good 
deal of acquaintance with the work of the best 
known actors of his time and country. 

But even the most conscientious and exacting 
critic began once at the foot of the ladder and 
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“covered ” his first “show.” It being obviously 
impossible for the responsible critic to attend 
all the new entertainments that begin every 
week’s round in the large cities, he must often 
entrust important work to others. 

That is, on newspapers which make it a point 
to chronicle happenings on the stage as promptly 
as other passing events of interest. There are 
critics who think their judgment so superior 
that the public can well afford to wait until 
Wednesday or Thursday to know what the 
oracle has to say about one or two of the Mon- 
day evening performances. But their number 
is not great. 

It is a poor newspaper that does not have two 
or three men, at least, on its staff who are quite 
capable of reviewing a dramatic entertainment 
with judgment and discrimination. 

Very likely the responsible critic may not 
agree altogether with the opinions of his co- 
workers in dramatic reviewing. 

But what-of it? It is certain that a good 
many who read what the “responsible critic” 
says about a play will differ with him very 
decidedly. 

The man who sets up one standard of taste 
for all mankind should make his habitation on 
Juan Fernandez Island.°* 

How absurd for a man, however scholarly, 
who, finding relaxation in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” refuses to concede to a hard-working 
mechanic the moral right to laugh over an 
absurdity like “We, Us & Co.,” or to forget 
dull care in witnessing the antics of a team of 
acrobatic “muggers!” These latter doings 
may bore the critic, but they amuse others, and 
to amuse is one of the chief objects of stage 
entertainment. 

And why should this not be so? Tragedy has 
its place, but the bricklayer who has toiled all 
day is hardly in the mood for “ Hamlet.” Farce- 
comedy, which nearly everybody enjoys once in 
a while, meets his wishes much better. If he 
craves excitement, he naturally prefers to have 
it provided in stirring melodrama, with a little 
fun-making for variety, rather than to sit out a 
Shakespearean work, however much this may 
delight one of more leisure and better educa- 
tion. 


Tastes differ. A stage production, whatever 


its school may be, that gains success in many 
cities may well be set down by the critic, how- 
ever finical, as certainly possessing merit, even 
though he fails utterly to see the why or where- 
fore. 

Entertainments which are most generously 
advertised may be entitled — other things being 
equal — to more extended preliminary mention 
than those which claim public attention less 
prominently. Further than this “ counting- 
room influence” should not go. It is a bug- 
bear, any-way, this mysterious “ influence.” 
Not many critical judgments, I venture to say, 
are greatly affected thereby,— at any rate, not 
in the larger cities. 

To the unfortunate who is importuned a hun- 
dred times a week for a “ pass” to some thea- 
tre, the free ticket system is a plague. So far 
as his use of free tickets is concerned every 
critic knows that if he does his work carefully 
he “gives” much more than he “takes.” A man 
who uses a theatre unfairly for the advantage 
of his friends and acquaintance is undoubtedly 
“biassed.” But such a “puff writer” is no 
critic at all, and the managers as well as his 
newspaper associates and the public generally, 
soon rate him at his true value. 

A dramatic criticism is simply one man’s 
opinion of a play. But it by no means follows 
that every man’s opinion is equally good, of 
course; nor should a critic ever yield to the 
temptation to slight his work, even when the 
night editor stands at his elbow hungry fora 
“take.” 

Every critic, I think, should have his ideal. 
Others may not agree with him— if he is sen- 
sible he will not expect all the world to look at 
matters from his own point of view. But, while 
cordially acknowledging the divine right of 
mankind to differ about plays as about every- 
thing else, he should stand up for his own hon- 
est convictions, thus doing his best to “ improve 
acting,” and winning respect even from those 
who cannot see drama, or player, or dancer 
with his own eyes. Charles W. Dyar. 

The Daily Globe, Boston. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 


You ask me my conception of the ideal 
dramatic criticism, a conception which we all 
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may have even if in practice we fail to realize 
our ideal standard. I should say, in the fir 
place, that the best review of the performance 
would combine the work of reporter and critic. 
It would be made entertaining as well as~in- 
structive, and would present a word-picture 
before any attempt at analysis is made. Of the 
fifty or a hundred thousand readers of the 
newspaper probably not ten thousand, at the 
end of the week, or one thousand, if the review 
is for the daily, after the first night have seen 
the performance, and the others, in order to 
understand thoroughly the criticism, must be 
told as clearly as possible the facts on which 
the review is based, the plot, the character of 
the piece and of the parts, etc. Moreover, 
thousands who read of the play will never see 
it, and the review must be made interesting to 
them by the narration of the plot, and satisfying 
to their curiosity by a relation of the actual 
events, the size of the audience, the reception 
of the play and of the actors, the floral tribute, 
the calls, the speeches, etc. This for a news- 
paper, wherein the general public is reached. For 
a dramatic weekly or monthly, designed solely 
for professionals, a modified system would hold. 
Following the word-picture, which places the 
reader in the same position for clear under- 
standing that the observer has enjoyed, would 
come, of course, the analysis of play and of act- 
ing. And here, as it seems to me, a rule should 
hold for the newspaper that might be slighted 
in a professional paper, that is, the adoption 
of what might be called a sliding scale of judg- 
ment. The readers of a paper desire to know 
if the performance will be interesting to them, 
will be worth their while to attend, and the 
critic, while he may and should have a high 
ideal for the drama, should recognize that tastes 
differ and that a farce or a “skit” which may 
be senseless and wearisome to him, will yet 
keep in roars of laughter hosts of those who 
are reading his column to see what performance 
they shall attend. The ideal method, then, in 
my opinion, would be to state frankly the 
writer’s own opinion on such pieces, an opinion 
which being well grounded on study, reflection, 
and experience ought to have weight, and then 
having accomplished this much missionary 
work, as due to his conscience, judge the play 


on the ground of those who will be its auditors, 
so doing his duty to his paper as informant. It 
would be absurd to criticise “ Hazel Kirke” and 
“The Rag Baby” by the same rules when one 
is reviewing for a daily paper, though, as I 
before intimated, a sharp arraignment of the 
lower drama is a duty-bound preface. For the 
criticism of the playing the only rule necessary 
is honesty and impartiality. Of all the things 
in the world unearned puffing is the most fool- 
ish, as well as dishonest, for the theatre-goer 
soon learns the truth, and that lapse of critical 
honesty weakens every other judgment of the 
reviewer. But yet a remembrance of the 
Golden Rule will not be amiss when one con- 
siders that an actor’s indifferent acting may be 
the temporary result of illness, affliction, or 
even a bad supper, —and the same things will 
affect an auditor’s appreciation, too, — while 
even if not a temporary lapse it is a question 
whether an unmitigated condemnation that may 
lead to the actor’s discharge, or loss of subse- 
quent engagement, is as well as a kindly con- 
sideration that points out good features as well 
as bad. Many poor beginners have turned out 
well in the end. These general ideas form for 
me the ideal of a dramatic criticism, and I have 
formulated them as rules simply because they 


are such to me. Charles E. L. Wingate. 
The Boston Journal. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 


Ideal dramatic criticism, it seems to me, can 
be expected only from one whose taste has 
been formed by a study of what is best in 
dramatic literature and by acquaintance with 
the work of the best players of his time, and 
whose mind is capable of recognizing origin- 
ality and rating it at its value. Many persons 
possess the former qualification and therefore 
consider themselves prepared to sit in judgment 
on plays and acting, but, lacking the capacity to 
appreciate originality, they lack the prime 
requisite of a good dramatic critic. 

The first object of a dramatic critic should 
be to contribute, so far as lies in his power, to 
the improvement of dramatic literature and act- 
ing. If he does this by the expression of dis- 
criminating views concerning such work as is 
brought to his attention, the public will find 
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therein all the information they need in regard 
to that work. Anything written with the sole 
purpose of furnishing information in regard to 
a theatrical performance is, of course, not dra- 
matic criticism, but theatrical reporting. 

Above all, a dramatic critic should be catho- 
lic. He should allow neither personal feeling 
nor the commercial interests of the journal he 
represents to sway his judgment. He should 
look for good work among new writers for the 
stage and encourage it wherever it is found. 
He should resist the tendency, too common in 
dramatic criticism, to echo the absurd cry of the 
know-nothings of literature, that all the great 
subjects have been used, that no more great 
situations can be discovered, that, in fact, so far 
as the stage is concerned, there is nothing new 
under the sun. The history of literature shows 
that whenever there was a demand for work of 
a high order, there was a supply. The audi- 
ence makes the dramatist, not the dramatist the 
audience. That many-headed thing, the public, 
insists on having what it wants, and it gets it. 

If it is the critic’s duty to commend good 
work, it is no less his duty to condemn poor 
work. Condemnation of what is bad, no less 
than commendation of what is meritorious, 
makes for the good of the stage. It is not 
necessary, however, for a critic to hunt for 
defects; they usually stare him in the face. 

One of the critic’s duties is to expose shams. 
The pirate who signs a translation or adaptation 
of a foreigner’s work, and the would-be dramat- 
ist who manufactures a play from a novel and 
announces it as an “original” drama, are his 
legitimate game. Let the old law against 
thieves be enforced; let them be crucified. 

The conscientious critic finds his chief diffi- 
culty in resisting the influence of personal feel- 
ing, for, like all mortals, he has his friends and 
his enemies. It is a thankless task to condemn 
the work of a friend, and it is not an agreeable 
task to praise that of an enemy. 

The judgment of the dramatic critic is not 
more biassed by the fact that he does not pay 
for the seat he occupies at a theatrical perform- 
ance, than is the opinion of the literary critic by 
the fact that he pays nothing for the book he 
reviews. 

It is as hard to attain the ideal in dramatic 


criticism as in any other field of literary en- 

deavor. When it is attained we may look for 

an ideal drama, ideal acting, ideal audiences, in 

short, what never was and never will be, a the- 

atrical Utopia. A. R. Haven. 
The Evening Telegram, New York. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 

What is “ideal” dramatic criticism, is too 
large a question to be discussed within the brief 
limits which I shall endeavor to observe ; at the 
same time the heads of discourse which the 
editors of THE WRITER have furnished me 
suggest one or two points upon which a word 
or two may be of interest. Whether or not 
the critics themselves are the best judges of 
their own art I will not attempt to decide. 

The chief motive of dramatic criticism, in my 
opinion, should be to give a carefully-written 
and (so far as human imperfections permit) just 
opinion of the play or player under considera- 
tion. Incidentally, it may be hoped, this opinion 
will both inform the public and improve acting. 
Either object is a perfectly worthy and proper 
one for the critic to attain; but such a result 
must necessarily be rather unconscious than 
premeditated. Indeed, the trouble with too 
much of the current dramatic criticism,—and 
the remark applies to creative work as well,— 
is senseless posturing for effect, or the saying 
not so much of true things as of striking things. 
The love of paradox has become a literary 
disease among writers of all classes, including 
the critics. If I were asked to express in two 
words the constituent parts of a dramatic criti- 
cism at least approaching the ideal, | should 
answer,—truth and simplicity. A clear and 
definite perception of the relations of play and 
player to nature and art, and the power to 
express this perception in direct and cogent 
English seem to me to be the prime requisites 
of the critical outfit. I do not mean by this that 
abstract questions of dramatic art are never to 
be discussed in newspaper columns; on the 
other hand, I regard it as a serious defect in 
work of the sort that so few of our writers have 
either the knowledge or the ability to make the 
finer distinctions which are the touchstones of 
genuine criticism. But what I would say is that 
the critic must make the public see the precise 
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reason of his approval or condemnation if he 
would make his judgment effective. Off-hand 
opinion (which is about all we get even from 
some “great” papers) is a very different thing 
from criticism. And to be able to give anything 
better than an off-hand opinion it is surely 
essential that the critic should be a man of wide 
reading and culture, with his knowledge of the 
drama at his fingers’ ends. An untrained or 
partially ignorant critic is as bad as a half- 
educated physician or an unskilled mechanic. 
But if he is nothing else, the man who presumes 
to be an authority upon the drama should be a 
thorough Shakespearean scholar,—not a quack 
like Hudson, but a genuine student of the 
greatest of all dramatists. 

One word more in answer to the very practical 
and pointed question as to what is euphemisti- 
cally called “counting-room influence.” The 
critic who stifles his own convictions because 
* they “don’t pay” is as unfit for his place as the 
clergyman who preaches doctrines which he 
disbelieves because he hates to part with his 
salary. As to “free tickets,” they ought not to 


bias criticism even if accepted; but a man of 
natural delicacy will be chary of accepting 
favors when such acceptance is liable to mis- 


construction. 
The Boston Post. 


Edward Fuller. 


To the Editors of The Writer : — 


I do not think I could find time just now to 
write a careful article on the topics you suggest, 
and I should not like to write hurriedly. Be- 
tween ourselves, I think the matter is simple 
enough. A critic ought to be educated in the 
matters he is called upon to write about, and 
ought, of course, to have a judicial and discrim- 
inative faculty. Then he ought to tell the 
whole truth, without fear or favor, as he sees it, 
for the instruction of the public. All counting- 
room interference or box office influence is, of 
course, utterly abominable — is, in fact, irrecon- 
cilable with the faintest idea of criticism. 


F. Ranken Towse. 
The Evening Post, New York. 


To the Editors of The Writer :— 
Your leading question appears to be : “ Should 
the main motive of dramatic criticism be to 





inform the public or to improve acting?” As an 
individual, after some years’ experience, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the chief motive 
should always be to improve acting, and, 
incidentally, to inform the public — if the public 
needs information. So far as the public is con- 
cerned, most people who go to theatres have a 
pretty clear idea of what they wish to hear and 
see. They have their own conceptions, which 
are more than likely to be correct, and if the 
actors play to those conceptions, without digres- 
sion for the purpose of capturing the gallery, 
all goes well. 

But, with the exception of a few of the first 
class, actors in general have so strong a craving 
for applause that they lose judgment and, failing 
to get as much as they desire from the par- 
quette below, cannot resist the temptation to 
play to the gods above, who demand only excite- 
ment and the opportunity to shout and whistle. 
This, in tragedy, brings about turgid bathos on 
the stage; in comedy, horse play, “mugging” 
(grimacing or making faces), all sorts of cheap 
“gags” and other wearying tricks. It is the 
office of the critic to protect the public, if possi- 
ble, from this twaddling boredom, and if by 
pointing out his folly he can prevail upon an 
actor to be true to his part, instead of wander- 
ing away from the intention of the author, he 
becomes of service both to the stage and to the 
public. 

The difficulty with many actors is that they 
think they know better than the writer of the 
piece, or even the audience, what will please, 
and so take liberties with the text. This is 
sheer ignorance. To such an actor Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert once said, while rehearsing “The 
Mikado:” “ You must read the lines as I have 
written them, and make no changes.” 

“I think I am old enough to understand 
without your telling me,” was the resentful 
reply. 

“You certainly are,” returned the author. 

“And I ought to know,” said the actor. 

“ You certainly ought,” was the dry response ; 
but as Mr. Gilbert said nothing further, the actor 
became even more resentful, though obedient. 
He found afterward that he got more applause 
from cultivated people when sticking to the text 
than when attempting to “ gag” it. 
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It may be said here, in passing, that the 
musical critic has a somewhat different task 
from the dramatic critic, though many points 
are similar. The former has no yelling gallery 
to annoy him; but he has the encore nuisance 
to afflict him. This is the fly in Aés cup. At 
popular light opera performances there are 
always present certain numbers of people who 
go to hear a jingling tune or a string of what 
are known as topical verses. If the tune is a 
familiar one—‘“catchy” and whistled by the 
boys in the street—or if the verses happen to 
be of a local character, relating to Pugilist Sulli- 
van, perchance, or the base ball team, com- 
posed by the stage manager or stage carpenter, 
possibly, there is the wildest enthusiasm. The 
singer is called back again and again for addi- 
tional verses till everybody is exhausted over a 
matter of small merit at the best. 

And the mischief of the thing is that these 
“encorers” do not represent the audience. They 
are usually the “standees,” who have paid only 
an admission fee and who form a kind of fringe 
in the rear of the seats, obstructing the passage- 
way. They are in a minority, but, like Mr. 
Lillyvick, the water-tax collector, who added 
to the warmth of Miss Henrietta Petowker’s 
reception with “a most persevering cotton 
umbrella in the upper boxes,” they are very 
noisy. Something ought to be done to abate 
this nauseating nuisance, even to the extent of 
legislation, if managers will not regulate it. 
Majorities have some rights here, as well as 
minorities. 

It is by no means to be inferred that encores 
should be done away with at these perform- 
ances. Well-merited applause is as creditable 
to the giver as to the recipient; but it should 


be discriminating. It is then a graceful com- 
pliment, and the encore which follows gives 
pleasure to every one with good taste and 
appreciation of music. But the honest gentleman 
from the country, who attends the theatre in- 
frequently and explodes with laughter while 
beating his hands into red masses at puns, 
should not persist in recalls for topical verses. 

Yes, decidedly, the main motive of criticism 
should be to improve the stage performance. 
That done, the public becomes sufficiently 
informed, as well as entertained. Your other 
questions I should like to discuss at some other 


time. 
Horace M. Fordan. 
Boston, September 20, 1887. 


To the Editors of The Writer :-— 


Ideal criticism, be the subject what it may, 
is an expression of opinion with regard to the 
merits and demerits of the thing criticised, 
accompanied by the critic’s reason for enter- 
taining the opinions expressed. 

Opinions, unaccompanied by reason, is not 
criticism. 

Criticism is always instructive, that criticism 
being the best that is the most instructive to 
the greatest number. 

The ideal dramatic criticism can specially 
consider neither the actor, the author, nor the 
public. 

The ideal dramatic criticism, then, is that 
criticism that deals most with reasons; that 
criticism whose sole aim is to instruct; that 
criticism that most elevates the public taste, 
and most improves the public judgment. 

Alfred Ayres. 

224 West 15th Street, New York. 





A DESK EDITOR’S NIGHTMARES. 


During an experience of several years at a 
desk upon which copy of all sorts was turned 
in in great quantities, I conceived a particular 
hatred for two or three words and one gram- 
matical error. I am still annoyed by their 


constant recurrence in the papers that I read, 
and I ask to be allowed to protest against them 
in your columns, where the protest is sure to be 
seen by so many writers. 

The word “antagonize” has apparently lost 
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favor, and when reporters and editors nowadays 
wish to say that a certain person opposes, or 
objects to, or fights against, or disapproves any 
certain thing, or man, or measure, they usually 
say so, and do not write “antagonize,” for which 
I am duly thankful. 

In last week’s papers I read that a milk con- 
tractor “claims” that the milk is not old when 
delivered; a wounded man “claims” that he 
does not know how he received his wound; a 
pilot “claims” that the towboat was in fault; a 
correspondent “claims” that a statement is 
exaggerated, and “it is claimed” that the driver 
of a horse car struck Mr. Murray a blow which, 
etc. In short, no one, in these days, seems to 
be willing to say, or assert, or declare, or affirm, 
or insist upon, anything. The public at large 
seem to be claiming everything, and all the 
reporters, and even the editors, have apparently 
become claim agents. To claim means to 
demand, to ask as a right, but in every one of 
the above instances, quoted at random from 
daily papers under my hand, the word is used 
in an entirely different sense. A meaning is 
given to it that does not belong to it, and every- 
one of the statements, if taken literally, is 
absurd. If reporters and scare-head builders 
would use “declare,” “contend,” or “assert” in 
about nine out of ten cases where they now use 
“claim,” they would write better sense, and, 
consequently, better English. 

A first-page, double-leaded despatch in this 
evening’s paper announces that the storm off 
Carolina was “one of the most destructive that 
has ever visited the coast.” A careful editor or 


competent proof-reader would have changed the 
“has” to “have.” The Associated Press man 
intended to inform us that of the most destruc- 
tive storms which have visited the coast, this. 
was one; but he writes of storms that has,a 
grammatical construction which I take to be 
purely indefensible. It is very common, too. 
I see it everywhere. The reporter says it was 
one of the most desperate fights that has ever 
taken place; the dramatic critic declares that a 
certain entertainment is one of the pleasantest 
that has been presented in Boston this season. 
I read it in books and I even encounter it in 
the columns of the celebrated purist of the 
press, the Mew York Evening Post. This 
shows how insidious is the error, and indeed it 
is deeply rooted as well. I remember the 
stupefaction with which I have so often been 
regarded when I ventured to remonstrate with 
one of the “boys,” or even with an editor, for 
constantly falling into this error. It used to 
seem to me a very plain and simple matter, but 
I have seen-so many writers puzzle over it, and 
refuse to see any fault even when their sentence 
had been inverted and analyzed, that I have 
almost come to believe that there is something 
mysterious about it. At any rate, I appeal to 
your readers, all of whom are no doubt writers 
as well, not to “antagonize” when they mean to 
oppose, not to “claim” unless they really intend 
to ask or demand, and, above all, not to tell their 
readers about “one of the finest that has,” or 
“one of the best there is.” So may my gratitude 
follow them and William Cullen Bryant’s blessing 
rest upon them. H. L. Richards, Fr. 





REPORTERS: TRADITIONAL, ACTUAL, IDEAL. 


Newspaper chiefs like Whitelaw Reid and 
Charles Dudley Warner assure us that the 
reporter is the coming man in journalism. 

If this be true it may be worth while to 
inquire what sort of a person the reporter is, 
traditionally and actually, what obstacles he has 
to contend with, and what the community owes 
to him. 


Traditionally? A printer’s apprentice, who 
gathers news for an hour or two each day and 
puts it into type without taking the trouble to 
write it down, and whose fingers are never free 
from the marks of the case; or else a seedy 
Bohemian, loud-mouthed and redolent with beer 
and the tobacco pipe, who picks up his meals at 
apple-stands and depot restaurants, much as he 
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does his items; a man whom no. stretch of 
imagination could possibly endow with a wife 
and children, a home, or the least ambition. 
For further particulars go back a few years and 
read General B. F. Butler’s campaign speeches, 
made when he was running for governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Actually? A man of parts, usually with home 
culture and a college training behind him, 
striving to make his way in the most exacting 
profession of modern life, because he loves 
it; generally young, but not infrequently the 
head of a household; almost always the 
opposite in every way of what tradition makes 
him. 

The traditional reporter, however, is not 
altogether extinct. Consequently many people 
are puzzled to know how to rate the fraternity, 
and slow to acknowledge that a reporter can be 
a gentleman until he has been able to prove 
himself one. 

A hostler once said to me: “I don’t see how 
you can wear such good clothes; I should n’t 


think you could get news enough to pay for 
them.” 
I happened to be dressed about on a par with 


the average dry-goods clerk. To him it was a 
mystery how a man who to his eyes had “no 
visible means of support,” who did no manual 
labor, and travelled without selling goods, who 
strolled along the street with an air of indiffer- 
ence, always ready for a chat with whomsoever 
would lend an ear, could be respectably clothed. 
At another time, when a friend had introduced 
me to a party of foreign gentlemen, a man 
sitting near remarked: “ He will put everything 
you tell him into the paper to-morrow for twenty- 
five cents.” 

Although a reporter knows that he is a 
perpetual, animated interrogation point there 
are times when he would like to be regarded as 
something more than a mere drag-net. It is 
possible for him to have interests, hopes, 
aspirations, disconnected with his journal, but 
impossible for the public to credit him with any 
such. Once it happened that a member of the 
guild had a “night off,” and Mrs. Reporter 
persuaded him, for sweet courtesy’s sake, to 
call with her on the minister. The servant who 
opened the door deigned not to ask them in, 


but called to the dominie upstairs, “ That 
reporter wants to see you!” 

Coming to that peculiar conglomerate known 
as society, we find that reporters hold to it 
about the same relations as do old maids to 
their married relatives. The latter make them 
very welcome to their families when the chil- 
dren are down with the measles or whooping 
cough, or when they are willing to help along 
the fall sewing or spring house-cleaning, but 
when all the domestic affairs run smoothly the 
old maids are rather expected to abide with the 
rest of their relatives. So it is with a reporter. 


When people want him at all they want him 


badly, but commonly he must keep his distance. 
The rich man who has crawled up the night- 
entrance stairs to ask that his sudden failure or 
the glaring wickedness of his son may be 
handled tenderly, and who is willing the 
reporter should have a place at his daughter’s 
wedding provided he eats his escaloped oysters 
and boned turkey unobtrusively and does not 
assume familiarity with the real guests, this 
man, as soon as he has no immediate use for 
the craft, is ready to speak contemptuously of 
“those cattle of the press.” 

If a reporter accepts an invitation to an 
evening party or a select summer picnic he is 
left largely to the communion of his own 
thoughts. People regard him much as they 
would a doctor suspected of having recently 
left a smallpox patient; he is a good fellow and 
it may do to associate with him, but, then, it is 
always best to keep on the safe side. No 
sooner has he fairly started a conversation with 
some fascinating girl than she breaks it off 
with, “ What am I saying? Pray don’t put it in 
the paper!” The only way in which a self- 
respecting reporter can have his revenge is to 
treasure up those things and print them all 
atonce. I am getting ready to do it myself 
some day. 

Of course, nobody has any scruples against 
lying to a reporter. We heard at the office, 
rather late one evening, that the daughter of a 
good, first-family deacon was about to sail for 
Europe, for several years of study. The man 
who went to verify the report found the family 
abed, and when he had rung up the night- 
capped deacon, and made his errand under- 
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stood, the irate ater familias growled, “ Don’t 
know anything about it,” and down went the 
window with a slam. As soon as the reporter 
had sadly turned the corner of the house, how- 
ever, a chamber window was softly raised, and 
the young lady herself proceeded to enlighten 
him as to the details of her pilgrimage. 1 
remember being present at a church council 
called to dismiss one minister and _ install 
‘another, when the query was made why the 
nominal pastor had been allowed to serve 
another church, a thousand miles away, without 
being granted an honorable dismissal. The 
leading deacon said that the matter had been 
arranged “to save expense.” Of course it had, 
for the society held a legacy on condition that 
they should not be without a pastor more than 
six months. What wonder is it that “the 
newspapers never get anything right?” 

Of course, nobody hesitates about trying to 
bribe a reporter, because the traditional reporter 
will not look at money a second time before 
taking it. Consequently, a Sunday School 
teacher will thrust a dollar in your face and 
demand that th@ excursion of his class be 
“written up in better shape than the other 
paper did it,” and a travelling clergyman will 
blandly deposit a $5 bill on your desk with the 
remark, “ Now do what you can for my lecture.” 
One of my last offers of this kind was from a 
drummer who wanted to see a more glowing 
obituary of his brother-in-law than had yet 
been published. The fee was tendered for my 
“trouble” in going about town to look up the 
character of the deceased. The second obitua- 
ry, however, has never appeared. 

Edward Everett Hale printed a plaint in the 
Christian Union several years ago to the effect 
that the reporters of the daily press are very 
generally “color-blind”—that they lack that 
graphic quality in writing so essential to all 
literary excellence; that they never scintillate. 
In speaking of the Congressional reporting for 
the Associated Press, in his address at Saratoga, 
several summers ago, Mr. Warner said: “ For 
some years it has been inadequate, frequently 
unintelligible, often grossly misleading, failing 
wholly to give the real spirit and meaning of 
the most important discussions, and it is as 
dry as chips. To be both stupid and inaccurate 


is the unpardonable sin in journalism.” In the 
preceding paragraph of his address we find this 
sentence: “If the public has a right to demand 
anything of a newspaper it is that its reports 
of what occurs shall be faithfully accurate, 
unprejudicial, and colorless.” 

How can a reporter acquire a “colorless” 
style that shall not be “as dry as chips?” He 
brings “color” enough with him from college, 
such as it is, only to find it uniformly overspread 
by the inexorable blue pencil of the local editor. 
The wings of his imagination are ruthlessly 
clipped. Then he begins to learn the first 
principles of his work, to make it adequate to 
the occasion, clear and accurate, and unpreju- 
diced. He comes to abhor what is termed 
“newspaper English,” to crowd as many ideas 
as possible into a line, always driving ahead as 
if his brain and hand were run by steam. 
When these lessons are learned his work too 
often becomes, it must be admitted, colorless ; 
but if he be a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, a journalistic artist and not a black- 
smith in the profession, his writing will in time 
become tinged with “ color” as ‘“‘warm” as was 
ever spread on an easel and as different from 
the “dye-stuff” of the Sophomore or the 
penny-a-liner as the hues of the morning are 
different from the pigments displayed on a 
Newport cottage or a circus poster. Doubtless 
Mr. Dickens learned what “color” is while he 
was “only a reporter.” 

Still the newspaper color-guard is small. The 
majority of young men who essay journalism 
never gain admission to the ranks. News- 
gathering they detest as beneath their dignity; 
they want to write the editorials with the first 
bottle of ink allotted them. Because there 
never was and never can be a successful tech- 
nical school of journalism, they jump at the 
idea that no professional training is required, 
and the prizes of the calling always slip through 
their fingers. 

Unhappy is the lot of a daily newspaper chief 
who has never been a reporter. The service 
calls for officers that have come up from the 
ranks. Otherwise they will fail to gauge ac- 
curately the relations of men and events to 
each other, and will become a prey to circum- 
stances. I have known the publisher of an 
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influential journal to instruct a reporter to take 
out his note-book and pencil as a preliminary 
step whenever he should be sent to interview a 
person. As well tell a detective to wear his 
badge on his breast, or a patrolman to walk the 
street with a cocked revolver in his right hand. 
Many people would be more afraid of a re- 
porter who should suddenly “draw” a note- 
book on them, than they would of either police- 
man or detective. Of course, the note-book 
must be used for public speeches and delibera- 
tions, and, also, like the revolver, in dire 
emergencies, but the reporter who cannot re- 
member a column and a half of ordinary: con- 
versation (unless it concerns technical matters 
of which he had no previous knowledge) until 
he has time to turn it into intelligible “copy,” 
should seek bread and fame in some new 
employment. 


It is well for the editor to take the reporter’s 
place occasionally and press his own finger on 
the popular pulse, without waiting to catch its 
vibrations second-hand. It is also well, 
sometimes, to encourage the reporter to com- 
ment,—in the editorial column, of course,—on 
what he alone of all the staff has seen, for he 
may have caught a certain flavor of the occasion 
that no other can describe. Perhaps the pith 
of the whole matter lies in what he alone can 
write. 

The ideal reporter must know everything and 
everybody; must forget nothing, and be all 
things to all men; must be brilliant in thought 
and quick in motion; must never blunder, and 
always receive abuse with a smile; must never 
be sick or tired, and must fill an early grave. 
Who bids for the place ? 

Henry W. Blake. 





FINE POINTS IN PUNCTUATION. 


The question, “ What are the best authorities 
on fine points in punctuation?” is a difficult one 
to answer,— indeed, I may say unanswerable. 
Among those authorities with which I am 
acquainted, which are worth mentioning, | 
should certainly place Wilson at the head. The 
first in date is, of course, Lindley Murray, and 
the next Gould Brown, the latter of whom gives 
a surfeit of examples; but both of these last 
two, as I say in the preface to my “ Treatise on 
Punctuation,” punctuate more stiffly than do 
the best writers of the present day who pay any 
attention to the subject. In fact, over-punctua- 
tion is apt to be a fault of all who treat upon 
the subject. Another good manual, but brief, 
is given in the appendix to Prof. A. S. Hill’s 
“Principles of Rhetoric,’—a text-book in 
Harvard College. I have seen several others, 
but all upon the same pattern, — based mainly 
upon Wilson’s, —and generally not worth con- 
sidering. 

The “fine points” in question would usually, 
I suppose, be those upon which authorities 
might disagree ; and this, very likely, would add 
to one’s perplexity. In short, punctuation is a 


sort of fine art, and admits of as great diversity 
as does the style of an author. 

The ideal sentence should be so clearly writ- 
ten that it will punctuate itself, or cannot be 
mispunctuated. Take, for instance, a sentence 
of Daniel Webster’s, and it could not be mis- 
understood if no points whatever were used. I 
wonder no more of his composition is given in 
our modern standard school reading-books. 
The important thing in an involved sentence is 
to mark distinctly the different clauses, paren- 
thetical or other, so that the reader cannot fail 
to understand it. This an author can always 
do in his own sentences. But when an editor 
comes to punctuate another’s work it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should understand pre- 
cisely what its author means to say, as a wrong 
comma or semicolon may make him say what 
he does not intend, or at least render his mean- 
ing obscure. If every writer for the press 
should read over carefully his sentences, and 
then punctuate by dividing off his clauses, he 
would often find that he had made serious mis- 
takes in his grammar. 

M. T. Bigelow. 
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A COUNTRY EDITOR’S TRIALS. 


I confess that I did not know how hard it is 
to do any important newspaper work without 
adequate mechanical facilities, until I had been 
for some time editor and manager of the 
Chronicle, in the quaint old town of Standstill. 

Like most, or all, editors, or reporters, or 
whatever you may choose to call those busy 
bees who bring the whole or part of their honey 
into the hive of a great daily, I had permitted 
myself to become infested with the notion that 
afar from the big heart-centres of journalism 
there was blood enough to animate a real living 
newspaper, and make it not only a force in 
directing the best tendencies of human nature, 
but a source of pecuniary profit to myself and 
others as well, as an indispensable medium of 
imparting the latest local, telegraphic, and cable 

news. 

_ In my maiden editorial I came pretty near 
announcing that I intended to “cover” the 
earth, and that confidence, aided by a vigilant 
and active board of directors, at once secured 
for the Chronicle a circulation that was not only 
vigorously healthful, but comparatively unpre- 
cedented. How it happened that that circula- 
tion became sluggish, and consequently failed 
to nourish the hopes engendered by it, may, 
perhaps, be shown by a few anecdotes which 
are corrected “slips” of daily stories written 
by the truthful pen of actual experience. 

You know what a printing press is? You 
may say you do, but I will wager a year’s sub- 
scription that nine out of ten of you do not. A 
printing press is, if it is what it ought to be, 
the Krupp gun of the heavy artillery of a news- 
paper army; but the printing press of the 
Chronicle was a piece of Quaker ordnance in 
its effectiveness against the enemy and a 
boomerang in the camp of its friends. 

The Chronicle came out at noon, and the 
office boys were abnormally hungry at that 
hour. In order to get the first copy of the 
paper I was obliged to descend from my office 


by means of several mysterious stairways to 
the press room, which was a portion of a cellar 
noted for its almost unlimited supply of water 
and its corresponding lack of light. The cellar 
was warm, too, for in it was a boiler big enough 
to furnish steam for a hundred horse-power 
engine. 

Our engine, however, was a small one, though 
amply suited to all its requirements. In fact, 
that engine was one of the best friends the 
Chronicle or myself had. Nevertheless, it 
became disgusted one day with the wretched 
showing of the press, and cut up such capers 
that a belt broke and the too-willing press. 
stopped. 

Here was a pretty state of things. Several 
hundred papers must go to D-——, on the 1.30 
train, and it was now 1.15. I grappled with 
the broken belt, and the pressman grappled with 
straps and the usual instrument for making 
holes. A dozen or two of newsboys were surg- 
ing about us, anxious to get their quota of 
papers and to see what was a circus to them, 
but a funeral to me. I got ink on my light- 
colored trousers, bruises and ink on my hands, 
and perspiration and ink on my face, as I pulled 
the ends of the belt together and kicked off a 
few inoffensive other belts in my anxiety to- 
hasten the repairs. 

Meanwhile, the more uncontrollable element 
among the newsboys had left both doors of the 
cellar open and the wind rushing in created a 
flurry amid several dozens of Chronicles on the 
table, and the air seemed filled with white wings. 
let loose from rope and spar. A light snow had 
fallen the night before, and an urchin, who was 
on the outside, without any regard for the dig- 
nity of the press, shied a lump of that snow 
through a narrow window into the cellar and 
hit the press feeder on the eye. My painful 
feelings thus newly aggravated were not 
soothed in the least by the newsboys immedi- 
ately around me. Instead of sympathy I re- 
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ceived unearthly yells for papers and sarcastic 
cries long drawn out, that my contemporary was 
enjoying the only benefit of my discomfiture. 
Then the members of the gang began to fight, 
a proceeding which I cruelly hoped might result 
in extermination, for instead of paying the least 
attention to my entreaties to maintain quiet at 
this critical period, if never again, they kept up 
the wrangle and I inwardly prayed for peace. 
But prayer produced as little effect upon them 
as would a manifesto from the Comte de Paris. 

One or two began to smoke, and mindful of 
the cotton waste and the oil around, I became 
alarmed lest a conflagration might ensue. 

At this point we succeeded in mending the 
refractory belt, and when that press began to 
run there were not boys enough in Standstill 
to yell it into silence. Thus youthful depravity 
was for the time restrained. 

Of course, we sent no papers by the 1.30 
train to D , and concluded to let the people 
of D get a good appetite for their Chroni- 
cles by waiting for a later train. Therefore we 
began to turn off copies for B , where our 
readers were more numerous and where excite- 
ment concerning an important local question 
before the legislature was intense. 

My compositors were waiting for copy, and 
as there was no “horse” or “slate” in the 
Chronicle establishment, I returned to my office, 
shut the door, and undertook to write an editorial 
requiring more than ordinary care. I had just 
fished out a thought and was considering how 
to serve it up for the morrow’s menu, when a 
boy unceremoniously plunged into my apart- 
ment and informed me that there was “some- 
tin’ de matter wid de press.” 

Well, as I stood, after hastening to the cellar, 
watching the gymnastics of that press, I felt it in 
my marrow that there was “sometin’ de matter 
wid de press.” Whether the affliction was vio- 
lent hysteria or confirmed St. Vitus dance, sug- 
gested a differential diagnosis too difficult for 
my comprehension; but anybody could see that 
the “fly” was out of order. If anybody has 
forgotten what a “fly” is, I may be pardoned 
for saying that the “fly” of the Chronicle's 
press, although far different from a base ball 
“fly,” was decidedly foul. And in another re- 
spect did this “fly” suggest its base-ball name- 


sake; for instead of successfully catching the 
printed sheet as the latter completed its tour of 
the cylinder, the Chronicle's “fly” frequently 
got caught itself. 

That was not the source of trouble now, how- 
ever. Indeed, instead of getting caught itself 
this time, the Chronicle's “ fly” was too fly and 
declined to let the sheet glide gently into its 
arms and land safely on the table, but insisted 
on swinging itself into convulsions, clutching 
my poor paper in the middle, ripping editorial, 
news, ads., and all into a thousand shreds, in its 
iconoclastic fury. 

Whew! how it sped! Never yet was street 
band that travelled through a quickstep in such 
time as the Chronicle's “fly.” In the present 
calm that surrounds me, I marvel how | ever lived 
through those moments when the air was filled 
with flying bits of paper, and the ground floor 
was covered as if it had snowed in that cellar, 
and the wooden ribs of the “fly” banged upon 
the table and left the impress there, whacked 
against the cylinder and bit off yards of cover- 
ing, shattered its own frame until it ached, and 
squirmed, and groaned with titanic tortures. 

Oh! if it would only die, or if somebody 
would chloroform it! 

“O give me an axe,” I cried, in my hate or 
pity, I cannot tell which; but the axe that I 
looked for never came, and the chloroform did 
not come, and death only ensued when the 
engine came to a full stop. 

“Let her go, Gallagher!” I yelled, after 
three of us had repaired, as we thought, the 
“fly.” Then I reversed the press wheel and sent 
the forms back for a fresh trip. The fireman did 
his duty, the feeder was on deck, and the forms 
shot under the cylinder. Now a new disease as- 
sailed the Chronicle's “ fly.” Whether it was par- 
tial paralysis, epilepsy, or quick consumption 
was a conundrum to me, and nobody within the 
sound of my voice seemed wiser. Our press 
was intended to print about 1,500 complete 
papers an hour, and at that pace a well-behaved 
“fly” would have to keep alive and hustling. 
But at the rate the Chronicle’s “ fly” was now go- 
ing, that number would not land on the table 
in a week. Of course, the sheets went around 
the cylinder all right and in good time, but the 
“fly” was always too late to take them there. 
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Thus in a second, the rollers were wrapped in 
the sheets and the engine had to be stopped. 

This conduct of the “fly” was not sucha 
surprise to me after all, when I reflected on the 
“fly’s” recent terrible suffering. Try as we 
might, we failed to arouse the somnolent “ fly ;” 
and, as a last resort, we proceeded to hold the 
“fly” against the cylinder long enough to allow 
the printed sheet to slide upon it, then assist 
the “fly” in dropping the paper upon the table, 
and thirdly to carry the poor, weak “fly” 
back to the cylinder in time to catch a new 
sheet. 

As the feeder had to feed and the counter 
had to count and deliver, the fireman and I were 
called in to minister unto the palsied “fly.” 
We got along very well, but, oh, how slowly! 
In my concern to get my edition to M (for 
B—— now must wait, since the regular train 
thither was lost, as well as that to D 1 
constantly consulted my watch. In the mean 
time local dealers were importunate for their 
supply. 

The fireman and I did so well in helping the 
“fly” that I entrusted my side to the nearest 
newsboy. How foolish! The boy went dream- 
ing and the fireman keeping up the stroke that 
was successfully maintained by him and me, 
was always too quick for the newsboy. The 
result was that the poor “fly” did not know 
what to do and my Chronicles either went 
around the rollers or were strangled by the 
affrighted “fly.” I discharged that newsboy 
and rallied again to the rescue. 

Slowly the sheets crawled over the tired “fly.” 
One by one, at intervals long enough for pro- 
fane thoughts to flock into the editor’s head, 
Chronicle followed Chronicle. Oh, if the hands 
of my watch only would move at a similar speed! 
But the hands kept on, and seemed to move at 
a rate only exceeded by the pulsations of my 
heart. The fly was moving in dirge time, while 
my heart beat that of a galop. 4 

By and by the fireman had to attend his fire 
and the editor was obliged personally to pacify 
a newsdealer. Consequently we drafted two 
more newsboys for substitutes to go to the front 
and look after the wounded “fly.” Under their 
treatment the “fly” developed new features. 
It became lively for a moment and then relapsed 


into quiet again. During a lively fit it struck a 
boy on the nose, took another on the hand, 
hurled a splinter at my head, another at the 
head of the feeder, and, on the whole, was the 
only effective means of preventing the urchins 
from climbing all over the press. 

Did we run off our edition? Yes, but when 
we had done so, the shades of night were falling 
fast and very likely nobody then hankered after 
ante-dinner chestnuts. 

An office boy did actually bring me a Chronicle 
one noon without any extra solicitation on my 
part. It was a kindness I appreciated and one 
that lightened my labors for the time. During 
this spell of gratitude, I turned to the editorial 
page of the Chronicle which he handed me and 
started to read my carefully-prepared leader, 
which cost me thought and night time, and also 
cost the H—— House something for gas. 

See me jump from my chair, dash past the 
book-keeper, dive into the composing room and 
fall in a faint near the imposing stone, as, in 
tones too diluted to be heard at the nearest 
case, I poke my right index finger at such a 
distortion of my editorial! In leaded minion 
appeared : — 

“No matter what may be said of the present 
chief executive of the nation by carping critics, 
the following from one of the foremost advo- 
cates of civil service reform probably will be 
regarded as the true measure of President 
Cleveland.” 

Then, without dash or rule, in solid minion: — 

“ * Bully boy with a glass eye,’ is what hun- 
dreds of thousands of the admirers of Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup say.” 

Then followed the legitimate portion of the 
editorial. Not until I saw this error in “make- 
up” corrected and was assured by the pressman 
that no copies of the “bully boy” had been 
sold, and that such as had been printed were 
destroyed, did I have the strength to write 
another leader for the Chronicle. 

The first line of a four-line head which I once 
wrote for the details of an ocean disaster to be 
printed in the Chronicle was that old acquaint- 
ance, “Sunk at Sea.” I was compelled to 
change it to “ Lost at Sea” (an old friend, too), 
because, as the compositor informed me, we 
had only one available S of that font in the 
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office. The sister S’s were on a vacation, or 
had deserted news for ads. 

I might go on and tell how the Chronicle 
press almost turned my hair gray. How its 
star wheel broke, how its “blanket” was worn, 
how the “ shoe” was played out, how it refused 


to work a peg, how we sent the Chronicle out to 
be printed, how the “fly” cut up more capers, 
how forms were “pied,” and how the editor 
emphasized certain words. 
But I will not. 
E. F. Burns. 





METHODS OF T. S. ARTHUR. 


As one of the two most prolific American 
authors, — William T. Adams (“ Oliver Optic ”’) 
being the other, —and one whose writings still 
have a wide sale among the people, Mr. Arthur's 
methods as a writer are worthy of note. Having 
conversed with him on the subject, while acting 
as his New: England agent, I will sketch, briefly, 
his manner of work. 

Mr. Arthur was very regular in his methods 
of life and work. He arose at seven in the 
morning, had his breakfast at half-past seven, 
and at eight o’clock went to his library for work. 
The first half hour was occupied in running his 
eye over the work of the preceding day, with 
the purpose of seeing how it read, correcting 
errors, and getting into the spirit of his work. 
He then wrote uninterruptedly till twelve o’clock, 
when he laid his pen aside not to be touched 
for literary work again till the next morning, 
thus giving but three and a half hours to his 
literary work each day. He dined at one 
o’clock and at two went down town to his pub- 
lishing house, where he opened and answered 
his mail, which usually required about one 
hour’s time. After seeing that everything con- 
nected with the business was running smoothly, 
he either returned to his home to spend the rest 
of the day and evening in reading and visiting 
with his family and others, or went on some of 
his many tours of observation about the streets 
and alleys of Philadelphia. Here it was that he 
found in actual life many of the most striking 
characters that are represented in his books. 
Some of these characters are delineated with 
such accuracy that certain policemen of Phila- 


delphia recognized them at once, although 
appearing, of course, under assumed names. 
In some of these perambulations Mr. Arthur 
went through sections of the city that could be 
visited in safety only in the company of police- 
men. 

Mr. Arthur said of his manner of writing: “I 
do not construct a story. My plots and char- 
acters are not pre-arranged and individualized. 
I take one or two characters at some point in 
life, with the end but dimly foreshadowed, — 
often not seen at all,—and move forward with 
them. After that all is simply development, or 
simply living; nothing comes out as it seems 
to promise at any single point in the story, but 
everything is subject to unlooked-for modifica- 
tions and new relations, as if an intelligence 
more far-seeing than my own was directing the 
issues of the lives I am portraying. New 
characters suddenly present themselves and 
take their places in the story, and become often 
the strongest and most influential. Frequently 
I do not see the outcome of my stories until 
near the close, and am often as curious to 
know what is to be the future of the characters 
as any reader can be, but rarely, if ever, am I 
disappointed in the final outcome of the story. 
My work,—if I may use the word work,— is 
always a growth. This being so, I have no 
abiding sense of skill. I never feel as if I had 
any power with my pen—never feel as if I 
could write anything. I often begin in weak- 
ness, forcing myself to take up my pen, while 
some dim ideal floats in my mind. To fix this 
and bring it down into living action seems an 
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almost impossible thing; but as soon as I fix 
and localize, touch human life in its outward 
action somewhere, a sense of power is felt, and 
I seem to become the subject of new influences, 
and am often as much surprised at the result 
as any of my readers can possibly be.” 

Mr. Arthur was one of the few men who 
could have written much of interest concerning 
Poe and his methods of life and work, as he 
knew him well both in Baltimore and in Phila- 
delphia, where they were contemporary laborers 
with the pen; but there was no sympathy be- 
tween the two men, in thought, work, or life. 
Poe’s ambition was that his literary work should 
be of the highest artistic finish and beauty, but 
he had no such ambition as to his own life. Mr. 
Arthur, in his pen-work, had no ambition to 


dazzle before a select few, but, with an abiding 
desire to aid in making happier and better the 
many, he wrote for the masses, less artistically 
than Poe, but not less purely, and never in a 
slovenly way. In the higher work, however, 
the fine development of personal character and 
its exemplification in daily life, Arthur was the 
artist and Poe a sloven and debauchee. Many 
have written elaborately about Poe and his 
methods, who knew little of either. I know 
one person alone who has not written of Poe 
and should write of him. Mr. Thomas Drew, 
formerly of the Boston Sunday Herald, knew 
Poe well, and could give an interesting article 
on his ways of work and by-ways when out of 
work. 
D. L. Milliken. 





HOW TO MAKE WRITING PAY. 


A friend of mine, a man whose success in 
journalism makes his views worth quoting, says 
that very little is ever written for which readers 
cannot be found. My experience, much less 
extensive than his, teaches me that this view is 
correct. It is the publisher’s duty to search 
out these readers and give to each what he 
wants. If my friend and I are right in our 
idea, why should not writing be a profitable 
occupation ? 

Let us take your own case, supposing you 
to be an average individual of this considerable 
army of writers. You love the profession, you 
would like to follow, but you cannot make a 
living at it. You would, you think, undergo 
almost any temporary hardship could you 
be assured of but moderate success after a 
time. 

There is but one thing you need do,— you 
the individual representing the average, — in 
order to achieve that success, and that one 
thing is — WORK. 

I like, whenever possible, to take the farm or 
garden for an illustration. Suppose it were not 


writing, but gardening, that pleased you best as 
an occupation, and you were a carpenter. Were 
you to devote an hour or two hours a day to 
your garden do you think you would ever make 
it pay, that you would ever become a successful 
gardener, that you would ever reach a point 
when you felt you could give up the trade of a 
carpenter, and by working a few hours a day in 
your garden become famous or even well-to-do? 
Certainly not. Your only hope would be in 
giving up your trade entirely and working hard, 
day after day —and all day long, too—in your 
garden. 

You must do the same if you would succeed 
as a writer. You must cut loose from every- 
thing else and work, not one hour now and then, 
as you do now, but for four, six, or eight hours 
each day. Ifa carpenter have genius he may 
become an architect, and after years of labor 
may become so expert and so famous that he 
can demand very high prices for work which 
takes little time, but if he have not genius, even 
as a carpenter, he can earn a living and be 


happy. 
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You regard literature as a lottery. You wish 
to put in a little and draw either a blank or a 
fortune. It is nota lottery. It is a productive 
field that with a certain amount of labor will, 
barring accidents, produce a certain amount of 
gain. With a like amount of ability and train- 
ing required to bring success in any profession 


or trade you can make as sure a success, and 
as substantial a success in literature; but litera- 
ture is no royal road to success, and the sooner 
you disabuse your mind of this idea, the sooner 
will you find your ambition to be a writer of 
published and paid-for articles gratified. 

C. M. Hammond. 





THE COUNTRY PARAGRAPHER. 


Some day I shall publish a book, not orig- 
inal, except so far as a fair and facile swing of 
the shears may go, but it will be a good book, 
a readable, entertaining book, a book composed 
entirely of wise, witty, and pithy sentences 
clipped from rural exchanges, the work of the 
country paragrapher. 

During a brillant and chequered career as a 
newspaper man, — never a journalist, — repre- 
senting all positions in the craft, from “ad” so- 
licitor clear up to managing editor of a one- 
horse weekly, I have been thrown much in 
contact with the writer of the prize-squash edi- 
torial and the cord-wood subscription procurer. 
I have learned to know him and to love him. 
I say that, hidden away in the cramped and 
musty offices in villages of the United States, 
there is as much industry, as much strength, 
and as much brain as you will find in the em- 
ploy of the daily blanket sheets. 

These men in the majority of instances are 
held down bya shrivelled localism. They go 
through life unknown, and when they die the 
column rules of their little papers are turned, 
and nobody else ever hears of it. But they 
have the ability all the same. I have often 
thought that it would pay managing editors, 
who are supposed to stand ever on tip-toe on 
the watch for good men, to cast an occasional 
glance at the long-primer exchanges which pour 
in by every mail. 

I have not used the hebdomadal and potent 
we” for a long time, but I have never lost my 
sympathy for the lonely jerker of the Wash- 


“a 


ington hand-press. Speaking only for Texas, 
with the press of which State I am well ac- 
quainted, I can say that I find more witty, 
more pointed, and in every way better para- 
graphing in its country papers than New York 
dailies can show. This may seem a strange 
statement, but it can be proved at any time by 
comparison of clippings made. 

During my connection with journals which 
appeared regularly 365 times a year, I have often 
noticed that the acknowledged funny man of 
the paper to which I was at the time attached, 
was much better on certain days than during 
the rest of the week. Tuesday, say, his column 
of mirth would make a professional optimist 
damn the earth by quarter sections. The fol- 
lowing Thursday his department would literally 
bubble with jollity and all things brilliant, jocose, 
and kind. Investigation has never failed to 
reveal that the pride of our staff always did 
his best work immediately after the arrival 
of the Bungtown Bugle and the Fefferson 
County Star-Vindicator. 

When my volume of collections appears, it 
will contain due credit for everything printed. 
That is its object, to make these humble work- 
ers known. In many quarters it will be greeted 
with the extremely forcible cry of “ Chestnut!” 
for the best things in it will seem old ; but only 
because they have been stolen by humoristic 
vampires, who run in debt on $75 a week, from 
men far from railroad and telegraph, who starve 
to death for glory and because they cannot help 
themselves. H. S. Canfield. 
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NEITHER, NOR, EITHER, OR. 


Will you please explain the correct use of “ neither,’’ 
‘‘ either,” “nor,’’ and “‘ or?” A. 0. 

Boston, August 5, 1887. 

“ Neither” looks forward to “nor ;” 
looks forward to “ or.” 

The rule is absolute. Many of its frequent 
violations are due to the neighborhood of 
negatives. “Some people, not uneducated,” 
says Richard Grant White, “seem to think that 
if either has been preceded by a negative it 
should be followed by zor. They would write, 
for instance, a passage in Bacon’s ‘ New 
Atlantis’ thus: ‘We never heard of any ship 
that had been seen to arrive upon any shore of 
Europe; no, nor of either the East, or the 
West Indies.’ But Bacon wrote, correctly, 
‘nor of either the East or the West Indies.’ 
The introduction of a second zor in such 
sentences involves the use of two negatives in 
the same assertion. It is like, He hadn't none.” 
The same confusion of ideas is common when 
“or” is preceded by some negative other than 
“neither” or “nor.” Abbott, in his “‘ How To 
Write Clearly,” points out that in such cases 
“or” ought, strictly speaking, to be used neither 
like “and,” nor like “nor.” The strict use of 
“not . . or” would be as follows :— 


“You say you don’t want both butter avd honey — you want 
butter or honey; I, on the contrary, do not want butter or 
honey — 1 want them both.” 


Practically, however, as Abbott says, this 
meaning is so rare, that “I don’t want butter 
or honey ” is regularly used for “I want neither 
butter nor honey.” Thus I find Richard Grant 
White, in his chapter on “English Diction- 
aries,” saying: “ But they are not worth, ina 
dictionary, all the labor that is spent on them, 
or all the room they occupy.” If he had 
written “or all the room they occupy,” he 
would have violated the rule that correlatives, 
(as grammarians term such words as “ neither— 
nor,” “either—or,” etc.,) should directly pre- 
cede the words or phrases they connect, for 
then his “not” and “nor” would have come 
under the head of correlatives, and one would 
have preceded the adjective “worth,” and the 
other, the phrase “all the room,” which were 
not the things to be connected. Had he used 
“nor” the sentence should have read: “ But 


“either” 
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they are worth, in a dictionary, neither all the 
labor that is spent on them, nor all the room 
they occupy.” 

This matter of placing the correlatives is an 
important one. Hodgson, in his “ Errors in 
the Use of English,” gives many striking ex- 
amples of violations of the rule, among which 
are the following : — 

‘But he was meither fitted by abilities nor disposition to 
answer the wishes of his mother and sister,’’ etc.—Miss Austen, 
Sense and Sensibility. (Read, “‘not fitted by either, 
or,”’ etc.] 

“* Processions of priests and religiosi have been for several 
days past praying for rain, but the gods are either angry, or 
nature too powerful.’”’—Trelawney, Recollections of the Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron. (It should be, “either the gods 
are angry, or nature is too powerful.’’] 

‘Which [the engraving] is either like me nor the picture.”’— 
Miss Mitford, Letters and Life. (Read, “‘like neither;”’ or 
better, repeat “‘like”’ after “‘ nor.’’] 

Bigelow, in his “ Mistakes in Writing Eng- 
lish,” emphasizes the same point, giving these 
examples of error : — 


“| remember that I am not here as a censor either of [of 
either) manners or morals.”’ R.G.White, Every-Day English. 

“He comes either from [from either] Ohio or Indiana.’’— 
Ayres, Verbalist. 

“Tl netther estimated myself highly nor lowly.’’—J. S. Mill. 
(Put neither after mysel/.) 

“He would neither give [give neither] wine, nor oil, nor 
money.’’— Thackeray. 


Remember that “never” is just as much of 
a negation as “neither.” Therefore it is wrong 
to say, “I never saw man nor woman equal to 
the task.” But it is right to say, “1 never saw 
man nor heard of woman equal to the task.” 
I “never” and “nor” both precede the same 
parts of speech, and those parts are the ones to 
be connected, then the use is correct. The 
same thing is true of “not —nor.” R. L. 
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QUERIES. 





(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


May I suggest a correction to your answer, 
in the August number, to the question as to the 
origin of the phrase “ Pouring oil on troubled 
waters?” It was Mr. Stone, of the Fournal of 
Commerce, and not Dr. Prime, of the Odserver, 
who made the hunt for the origin of the ques- 
tion, and found it. I have had so many inquiries 
made about this quotation that I finally had a 


printed answer struck off, which I send to those 
“constant readers ” of the Sw who happen not 
to have seen the answer in the paper. I beg to 
enclose a copy. I find Mr. Stone’s answer 
interesting and so perhaps may others of your 
readers. Robert G. Butler. 
New York, August 16, 1887. 
POURING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


Please give me the origin of the phrase “ Pouring oil on 
troubled waters.”’ J. A. Cox, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

You have put a question never yet answered exactly. The 
most exact answer ever obtained is the fellowing, given by Mr. 
David E. Stone in the New York Journal of Commerce, on 
March 31, 1882: — 

‘The phrase, so far as we can trace it, first occurs in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History (book 3, chapter 15), written in Latin more 
than 1,100 years ago (from 716 to 731 A. D.). The venerable 
Bede is speaking of Bishop Aidan, who was permitted to work 
miracles. A priest called Vita (Utta) was sent into Kent to 
fetch Eanflede, King Edwine’s daughter, who was to be married 
to King Oswirra. e was to go by land, but to return by water. 
Before his departure Vtta visited the Bishop and besought his 
aes for a prosperous journey. The Bishop blessed him, 
and, predicting for his return a great tempest and a contrary 
wind that should rise suddenly, gave him a pot of oil, saying: 
‘ Remember that you cast into the sea this oake that I give you, 
and anon, the winds being laied, comfortable fayer weather 
shall ensue on the sea, which shall send you againe with as 
pleasaunt a passage as you have wished.’ 

** The tempest came as predicted, the sailors essayed to cast 
‘ancar’ in vain, the water began to fill the ship, ro | ‘no thin 
but present death was looked for.’ At the near approach o 
death came the thought of the bishop and the pot of oil. Taking 
it in his hand the priest cast of the oil into the sea, when, as if 
by magic, it became quiet and calm, and the ship was delivered. 

‘* Bede declares that he had it from ‘a very creditable man, a 

riest of our church, Cymmund by name, who saied that he had 
eae it of Vtta, the priest, in whom the miracle was wrought.’ 
Modern experiments show that it was no miracle, and we have 
no doubt the scene occurred precisely as described. This was 
the first recorded instance we can find of ‘ pouring oil on the 
troubled waters.’ It is now a common metaphor, used of all 
efforts to allay commotion of any kind by smooth words of 
council in the interests of peace.”’ 


Will you in your next number give a para- 
raph of some ten or fifteen words which might 
gin a telegram announcing a terrible railroad 
disaster? Suppose these are the facts: The 
Montreal express left Taunton on time, the train 
consisting of baggage, mail, express, three pas- 
senger, and four sleeping coaches. Five miles 
from Easton the three rear sleepers fell from a 
bridge sixty feet high to the ice below, where 
they caught fire from the stoves, and the bridge 
and cars were consumed and forty lives were 
lost. All the train, excepting these rear 

sleepers, passed safely over the bridge. 

W. S. Sullivan. 


[Almost any plain, brief statement that would 
give an idea of the magnitude of the disaster 
would be appropriate. In such a case nothing 
can be more effective than a simple statement 
of the important facts. You might begin: 
“Forty passengers were burned to death by 
the wrecking of the Montreal express at the 
Red Bridge, near Easton, to-night. The three 
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rear sleepers of the train fell sixty feet to the 
ice below the bridge, caught fire, and were con- 
sumed.” Then you might go on to give the 
details. The idea is simply to give as adequate 
an idea as possible of the whole thing in the 
opening sentence. Perhaps, in this special 
case, you might do this as effectively by be- 
ginning: “The Ashtabula horror has been 
repeated in New Hampshire.” — w. H. H.] 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue JourRNALIST SOUVENIR. 
Allan Forman. 1887. 


The pushing proprietor of 7he Fournalist 
has marked the completion of its third year of 
continuous publication by a souvenir in the 
shape of a well-printed volume, made up of short 
contributions by people well known in the news- 
paper world. It contains about twenty-five 
poems, several stories, half a dozen serious 
articles on various phases of newspaper work, 
and rgmenies sketches with portraits of 
George W. Childs, Joseph Pulitzer, Colonel 
Charles H. Taylor, Bernard Peters, J. Armory 
Knox, John R. McLean, James W. Scott, Walter 
P. Phillips, James B. Townsend, William J. 
Arhell, Hugh Farrar McDermott, Charles J. 
Smith, and Frank Siddall. No journalist could 
read the book without gaining more knowledge 
of his profession and a better opinion of its 
dignity and worth. R. L. 


191 pp. socents. New York: 


Fast Typs-Setrtinc. 


With Portraits and Biographies of 
Swift Com 


itors. Records of Type-setting Matches, and 
Hints and Suggestions on Type Setting. Edited and com- 
piled by William C. Barnes, Joseph W. McCann, and 
Alexander Duguid. 80 pp. New York: Concord Co-opera- 
tive Printing Limited. 1887. 

In “ Fast Type-Setting ” practical ideas regard- 
ing quick composition are given by three of the 
most rapid compositors in the country. Their 
hints and suggestions are well worth reading, 
and their advice, if followed, will enable any 
compositor to set type faster than he does now. 
The volume also contains many interesting 
portraits and biographies of quick compositors, 
and the only collection that has ever been made 
of authenticated records of public competitions 
at type-setting. Printers and newspaper men 
generally will find the book interesting. 

W. H. H. 
A Practica PLAN oF INSTRUCTION IN SHORTHAND. 


Bates Torrey. 29 sheets. $1.00 New York: Fowler 
Wells Co., 1887. 


Mr. Torrey is right in his belief that there is 
need of something to bridge the broad gap 
between the theory and the practice of short- 
hand. Thousands of students have been even 
more enthusiastic when they mastered the 
theory than when they began the study, and 


thousands have turned back disheartened after 
a few weeks’ wrestle with the practice. Their 
time might not have been as thoroughly wasted 
had they been possessed of some guide like 
this one Mr. Torrey has prepared. That he 
himself calls it a guide and deprecates the idea 
that it is a new system, should secure for it 
respectful consideration from the outset, for in 
these days any writer on shorthand who does n't 
pretend to have a new system is a friend as 
welcome as he is rare. Mr. Torrey takes the 
Benn Pitman “ Manual” as a foundation for 
his work, taking here and there a useful princi- 
ple from Graham, Munson, and Mrs. Burnz. 
He has arranged his “Plan” in the shape of 
twenty lessons, consisting of exercises in the 
shorthand characters and the advice that he has 
found needful in the course of much experience 
as ateacher. A key for teachers accompanies 
the lessons. The sheets are issued in detached 
form, for interchange between teacher and 
pupil, and are especially adapted for teaching 
by mail. Yet whoever prefers home instruction 
will find this an exceedingly useful assistant. 
R. L. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of Tuk Writer 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. } 








When a correspondent wishes to send an 
envelope within another and finds that he has 
on hand only envelopes of equal size, he may 
be helped out of the quandary without loss of 
time by cutting the envelope to be inserted in 
the following manner: Open the flap of the 
envelope to be cut and draw a line about one- 
fourth of an inch from one end, across the back 
and parallel to the edge. Continue the line 
across the flap. Split the envelope open at the 
end to be shortened and cut off the end of the 
back along the line marked. Cut out the 
corner marked off on the flap. Draw the pro- 
truding edge of the face over the back of the 
envelope and gum fast. This will leave the 
face side of the envelope clean and unmarred. 

L. E. D. 
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There are so many newspaper writers who 
smoke while at work that a hint to them drawn 
from my own experience may be valuable. The 
pipe, I am not especially proud or ashamed to 
say, has been the constant companion of my pen 
for years; but it was not till it was almost too 
late for remedy that I found that the constant 
habit of holding my head to one side in writing 
or editing to protect my eyes from the smoke had 
so affected my sight that I had become slightly 
near-sighted in oneeye. The oculist, of whom 
I bought glasses to aid my defect in long- 
distance sight, if I may so term it, brought on, 
I am convinced, by too close application to the 
desk, tells me that probably the use of the 
glasses alone will correct the defect in the eye 
that has been so much strained; but a hint on 
this point, if not from a really scientific stand- 
point, may save other writers some annoyance. 

W. E. B. 

In the August number of THE WRITER some- 
one mentioned a lemon as a pen cleaner. I 
find that an uncut raw potato answers the same 
purpose, and is less trouble. Simply stick the 
pen into the potato several times and it will 
come out clean and free from dried ink. The 
potato lasts until it shrivels. H. W. C. 


”~ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. } 


LITERARY AND SoctaL Reco.tiections or W. D. How- 
Ets. L.R. McCabe. Lippincott’s Magazine for October. 

Tue Lesson or Practicaity. (Personal Literary Experi- 
ences.) Junius Henri Browne. Lifpincott’s Magazine for 
October. 

My Experiences as A Woop-ENGRAVER. 
ney. Lippincott’s Magazine for October. 

LonGFELLow’s Metuop. (Where He Got His Material for 
“King Robert of Sicily.’’) Paul Pastnor. American Magazine 
for October. 

WuiTT1eR aT Home. 
quan for October. 

Some Experrences iN A NeEwSpPAPER Orrfice. Archie 
Emerson Palmer. Zhe Chautauguan for October. 

Tue BoyHoop oF JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
H, Rideing. St. Nicholas for October. 

A Seconp GLtance Backwarp. Susan Fennimore Cooper. 
Atlantic Monthly for October. 

ANECDOTES OF CHARLES READE. 
Monthly tor October. 


J. H. E, Whit- 


William H. Rideing. The Chautau- 


William 


E. H. House. Atlantic 


Reatism FOR Reavism’s Sake. Atlantic Monthly for 
October. 

ConcERNING TRANSLATIONS. 
ber. 

UnpusuisHep LetTers oF THACKERAY, with portraits and 
adrawing. Scribner's Magazine for October. 

New Yorx Newspapers. Wm. F. G. Shanks. 
nati Commercial Gazette for August 28th. 

SHORTHAND Spgep. St. Louis Post-Dispatch for Septem- 
ber 7th. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
New York World for September 12th. 

ImporTeD Books, New York Sun for September 4th. 

ForMING A Liprary. London News. Reprinted in Mew 
York Telegram for September 21st. 

Snort Story Writers. ‘“‘Deuceace.” 
Democrat for September 18th. 

Literary MEN IN CONGRESS. 
September 4th. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON INTERVIEWED. 
Herald for September 8th. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
press for September 7th. 

JouRNALIsSM IN Russia. 
18th. 

Mr. Donnetiy’s SHAKESPEARE TuHEorY. New York 
World for August 28th, September 4th, September 18th. 

Zora at Home. James Stephens. Chicago Times for 
September 18th. 

Wuat An Eprror SHovutp Be. Slason Thompson. Minne- 
apolis Tribune for September 15th. 

Katxorr’s SecrisHness. New York Tribune for August 
28th. 

Dr. Epwarp EGGLEsTon at Home. 
for August 28th. 

A Backwoops Epitor. (Pete O. Conver.) 
well. Chicago Times for August 28th. 

Women on Newspapers. S. E. B. 
Dealer for August 28th. 

AMERICAN PLAYWRITERS. 
Democrat for August 28th. 

GATHERING MARINE News. 
for July 23. 

Grorce Crasse. “Goth.” Cincinnati Enquirer. Re- 
printed in Chicago Tribune for July 29. 

NATIONAL EpiToRIAL AssocIATION CONVENTION. (Full 
Reports.) Denver News and Denver Republican for Septem- 
ber 13, 14, 15 and 16, 

M. ve BLowitz. Philadelphia Times, Denver Republican, 
Kansas City Journal for September 4. 

WiiutiamM Dean Howetts. Sarah K. Bolton. Buffalo 
Express, Kansas City Times, St. Louis Republican, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal for August 28; Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph for August 29. 

A Day wit WALTER Besant. Robert P. Porter. PAil- 
adelphia Press, Wheeling Register, Detroit Tribune, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean for August 28. 

Grorce W. Caste. Sarah K. Bolton. 
Kansas City Times for September 4th. 

Henry C. Work. Florine Thayer McCray. 
World for September 18. 

Domestic Lire oF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Chronicle for September 4. 

Wa tt WHITMAN AND Swinsurng. “‘ Nym Crinkle.”” Mew 
York World for September 11. 


Atlantic Monthly for Octo- 


Cincin- 


T. C. Crawford. 


St. Louis Globe- 
Kansas City Times for 
New York 
New York Mail and Ex- 


Chicago Times for September 


New York Tribune 
R. W. Cris- 
Cleveland Plain 
““Deuceace.”’ 


St. Louis Glode- 


E. L. W. to Chicago Tribune 


Buffalo Express, 
New York 


San Francisco 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE “‘ SMALL Ap.”’ Man. 
Ocean for September 11. 

ReporTiInG A RariLroap DISASTER. 
Homestead for August 27. 

Bayarp Tay.or’s BoyHoop Home. 
Cincinnati Times Star for August 23. 

A Manuscript or N. P Wi tuts. 
McCray. New York World for August 7. 
Mark Twarn’s Youtu. Chicago Tribune for August 6. 

Mark Twain. Sarah K. Bolton. Lomisville Courier- 
Journal, St. Louis Republican, Detroit Tribune, Chicago 
JInter-Ocean for September 11. 

Some Hints ON WRITING FOR THE Press. 
Brown. Loch for September 16. 

Vick AND VIRTUE IN THE DatLy NEWSPAPERS. 
for August 27. 

Rosert J. BuRDETTE. 
Journal for October. 

NEWSPAPERS AND EDUCATION. 
September 22. 

Tue Micuty Press. Address delivered before the Montana 
Press Association by Captain James H. Mills. Journalist for 
September 17. 

CoNCERNING Books FoR YounG PEOPLE. 
wood. Ofen Court for August 18. 

Mr. Maurice THompson on Mr. Howe tts. 
World for September 3. 

Grorce Wiis Cooke. 
World for September 17. 

CANADA AS A Frecp For Romance. Literary World for 
September 17. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS AND BriTISH PIRATES. 
Matthews. Princeton Review for September. 

Books Tuat Have Hetrep Me. Rev. Dr. A. Jessopp. 
Forum for September. 

Lorp Byron. R. H. Stoddard. 
September. 

ENGLisH 1n NEWSPAPERS AND NOVELS. 
Hill. Scribner’s for September. 

Tue Essay as A LireRaArY ForM AND QUALITY. 
N. Zabriskie. Prineton Review for September. 


Chicago Inter- 
Springfield (Mass.) 
Alfred Seelye Roe. 


Florine Thayer 


John Joseph 
American 
Henry Clay Lukens. Ladies’ Home 


Youth's Companion for 


Sara A. Under- 
Literary 
Biographical sketch. Literary 


Brander 


Princeton Review for 
Professor A. P. 


Francis 


EFrsect oF THE ScigNTIFIC TemPER 1N Mopern Poertry- 


V. D. Scudder. Andover Review for September. 

UnpvusBiisHep Letters or THackeray. (VI.) Scribner's 
for September. 

Tue ComMPARATIVE PopuLARITY OF AUTHORS. 
August 27. 

THACKERAY AND ROMANTICISM. 
Review in Critic for August 27. 

REALITY AND REA.isM. Alice Wellington Rollins. 
for September 1o. 

Tue Proression oF Letters. Reprinted from MacMillan’s 
Magazine in Critic for September 10 and 17. 

Books THAT Have INFLUENCED Mr. STEVENSON. 
for September 24. 

A Cuat Asout Some Otp Lertrers. 
Current for September 24. 

Tue Foor in LITERATURE. 
vent for September 24. 

EprroriaAt INFLUENCE ON Pogticat Tastes. William C. 
Wilkinson. Standard (Chicago) for September :. 

Tue Worp Curve. Joel Benton. Christian Union for 
September 8. 

Op Book Gossip. 
for September z2. 


Critic for 
Reprinted from Saturday 


Critic 


Critic 


Annetta Holliday. 


Richard Lew Dawson. Cur- 


Frederick Saunders. Christian Union 


Wititiam WorpswortTu. 
Observer for September 15. 

TeacuinG Writinc. Reprinted from Child Culture in 
Educational News for September 17. 

Pennoipers. M.F.B. J/ilustrated London News (Ameri- 
can Edition) for September 10. 

Tue Possgsstive Case. American Art Printer for July 
and August. 

Tue Great BooKsELLers OF THE WorRLD: 
QvaritcH. Max Mawry. Cwrio for September. 

Tue Hossies or THe Book Hunter. Lewis Rosenthal. 
Curio for September. 

LONGHAND ABBREVIATION. 
August. 

ReportinG ForeiGn Lancuaces. Phonographic World 
for September. 

Tue Typewriter —Its Use anp ABUSE. 
Phonographie W orld for September. 

REPORT OF THE SESSION OF THE New YorK STATE STEN- 
OGRAPHER’S AssociaTION. Phonographic World for Septem- 
ber. 

BESANT ON Books. 

Joun BurRRovuGHs. 
tember. 

Letrer-WRITING. 
for September. 

Lisrary Hanpweitinc. Library Notes for March. 

SpectinGc Rerorm Apvocatep. Sfelling for July. 

Bayarp Taytor. Fred Norman Dixon. Leisure Moments 
for August. 


Report oF CANADIAN SHORTHAND CONVENTION. 
politan Shorthander for September. 


Booxs THat Have Hetrep Me. Jeannette L. Gilder. 
Forum for October. 

OustTinG SHAKESPEARE. 
October. 


Robins Fleming. New York 


BERNARD 
Phonographic World for 


J. F. McClain. 


Bookmart for September. 
(With portrait.) Book News for Sep- 


S. H. East. Phonographic Magazine 


Cosmo- 


Richard A. Proctor. Forum for 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





The demand for the whimsical in fiction is 
attested by the fact that the Scribners have 
sold more than 110,000 of Frank Stockton’s 
books. 


If the short history of architecture written by 
Arthur L. Tuckerman, and to be published by 
the Scribners, gives, as it is promised to give, 
the essential facts in non-technical language, it 
will be a boon to newspaper men who would 
write accurately about buildings. 


The American edition of the London Jilus- 
trated News gives an amount of entertainment 
and instruction that is surprising when it is 
remembered that the cost of a copy is but a 
dime. If the space devoted to English news 
in the daily press is any criterion of the Ameri- 
can interest in English affairs there must be a 
big field here for a weekly periodical so hand- 
some and meaty as the ews. 





